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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 





YOUNG AMERICA THE GLOBE LAWN -MOWER. 
LAWN MOWER. Guaranteed a First-Class Machine. The Gi)ohe 


Jawn-mower shown in cut combines all the best features, 
and is a first-class mower in every respect. Having only 
three knives it will cut longer grass than those hay- 
ing four. The axle of the drive-wheel does not pro- 
ject, so that pane can run close to the hive. It has 
two drive-wheels and roller, and the driving gears 
are simply perfect. The prices are very much jow- 
er than on any other first- 
class mower. 
TABLE OF PRICES: 
LIst OUR 
PRICE PRICE 
Win. Globe. ...($13.00).. $4.55 
1B Ne een... 5.8 


The cheapest machine 
offered anywhere. Many prefer 
them to one with two drive wheels 
because they run so easily, and are 
so light. They are just right for 
running among the hives. For 
the ladies who appreciate outdoor exercise 
ou could have nothiug better than a 10-inch 
oung America lawn-mower to keep the 
grass down on the lawn. We have sold 
over 200 of them but never hefore 
have we offered them so low. Write for prices 
on quantities if you can use more than one of 


either kind. 14“ og meet ees... 6.95 
96 Pe ao eeeess.. 6.66 
18 “* dhareo re Wess. 7.96 


GE YOUNG AMERICA. a 


Who has not felt the need of a 
Light, Strong, and Durable, 
and at the same time Cheap 
wheelbarrow? The cut shows 
one that combines all these qual- 
ities better than any other we 
have ever seen. We have two 
sizes—the smaller one weighing 
only 35 lbs., and yet it will carry 
500 Ibs. safely, and it can be 
packed so closely together for 
shipment that you can take the 
whole thing under your arm and 
walk off easily. The wheel has 
flat spokes instead of;round. The 
legs are steel, so they will neith- 
er break nor bend, even if you 
e bump them on the sidewalk. 
The springs are oil-tempered with adjustable bearings, so the wheel will always run free. More’ than all, 
the wheelbarrows are the nicest job of painting and varnishing, I believe, lever saw, for a farm imple- 
ment. They are handsome enough to go around town with, and! strong enough to do heavy work; and 
yet the price of the small! size No. 3 is only $4.00; the larger size No.2 is $4.25. Over 200 sold in 8 months 


SINGER SEWING-MACHINE, $11 TO $16. 


Made from latest models; first class in every respect, and warranted for 5 years. 
A boon to many an overworked housewife who can nut afford to pay the price usual- 
ly asked by agents. Cut shows No. 3. No. 1is the same without the cover, leaf, and 
two drawers. Price $11.00. No.2 has acover, but-no leaf or side drawers, Price 
$12.50. No.3, as shownin the cut, price $14.00. No.4,same as No. 3, with 2 more 
drawers to the right. Price $15.00. No.5 has 3 drawers on each side. Price $16.00. 
Wood parts are oil lished, walnut; balance-wheel is nickel plated, and each ma- 
chine includes a full set of attachments, with instructions for use. We ship them 
direct to customers from factory in Chicago. We have a catalogue giving cut of each 
machine and full description which we shall be pleased to mail on application. 


BUCKEYE SASH-LOCE.. 
A DEVICE TO FASTEN WINDOWS UP OR DOWN AT ANY POINT. 


For many years I have been trying to oe yometning 
better to hold a window up than a stick or k, or some- 
thing of that sort; but although we have tried them, even 
paying as digh as 75 cts. per window, I have never had any 
thing please me 80 well as the one here shown. This de- 
vice holds the sash securely by friction in any desired po- 
sition, as tight as if it were in a vise. It prevents the sash 
from rattling, and excludes the dust by making tight 
joints, and yet it does not mar the wood. It is put on 
with two screws, and can be fitted by an inexperienced ¥ 
hand in three minutes. It works equally well on upper or 

lower sash, with or without weights. Printed instruc- 
tions are furnished with each one, as well as screws to 
fasten them on with, and say the price is poe 5 cts.; AZ = 
1 doz. for 50 cts.; 100 for $4.00. If wanted by mail, add $—— 

cts. each extra. The above are japanned. 


A-.I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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10 or more, 75 cts. each, Single num- 
ber, 5cts. Additions to clubs ma 


TERMS: 81.00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE; , , Clubs to different postoffices, NOT LESS 
2Copies for$1.90; 3 for $2.75 6; ; 5 for $4.00; Established wn 18 78. than 9 cts. each. Sent postpaid, in the 
PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY BY 


U. 8. and Canadas. To all other coun- 
tries of the Universal Postal Union, 18 


be 
made at club rates. Above are allto! 4 / POQT MEDINA, OHIO. (28: Rati re wee ee 








A PLEA FOR MIDDLEMEN, ETC. 


OUR GOOD FRIEND MUTH TELLS US SOMETHING 
ABOUT SELLING HONEY AT WHOLESALE. 








We have seen a number of articles in bee-jour- 
nals in which our friends describe the manner of 
disposing of their honey. Home trade is advocated 
every time. It has my full sympathy because it is the 
least expensive,and a retail price is realized; besides, 
we don’t need that “middleman,” who is looked upon 
with suspicion and with envy. He makes the mon- 
ey which the producer should make(?). All of us 
have seen and heard the expression of such senti- 
ments. Our good friends are not aware of the ex- 
penses of a dealer ina large city, not even of his 
advertising bills, which are the least of his expenses. 
When one of our friends peddles his honey from 
bouse to house, and disposes of from 1000 to 10,000 
lbs. in a season, he has certainly done a great deal, 
and Il give him due credit for his energy; but he 
takes care of his own interests only, and he could 
no’ sell another quality of honey besides his own, 
if he would try to. Different men have different 
dispositions, and not many could do as he did. 
Some others have other business on hand, after the 
honey-season is over, and are glad to sell their hon- 
ey to an honorable dealer. He takes care of his 
Owo interests also, otherwise he would not be a 
dealer long; but with him there is no difference be- 
tween the Canada linden honey and the American 
basswood. It is well that this great country of 
Ours affords a living to all; with your permission, 
Bro. Root, I shall endeavor to prove that the dealer 
480 is of some use to this world. 

‘The dealer can not, like some producers, peddle 
his honey, because he buys large lots, and honey of 
all qualities. His very existence depends on the 
turning of his money, and he is bound to finda 


market for such qualities as come within his reach. 
The avocation of a dealer also requires energy and 
perseverance, and more so than many of our good 
friends have an idea of. The sale of choice clover 
honey has never caused us any trouble aside from 
the desire of selling ‘‘ more.’”’ But there was a time 
when we did not know what to do with fall and 
Southern honey. We could not dispose of it at cost, 
and were glad to find, at last, some printing-roller 
makers to use our dark honey. We took care of 
buying no more than we could help. 

Next came a time when we believed that we 
could dispose readily of all the honey the Southern 
States could produce. Vanity is not our character- 
istic, but we found that we had madea mistake 
during a time of plenty, about five or six years ago. 
We could not sell as fast as honey came in, by any 
means. Butit was not so much on account of the 
larger arrivais, but because of the slackening of 
the demand from the custom which we had believ- 
ed to have established. Our trade in Southern hon- 
ey is now, perhaps, second to none in the country. 

Basswood honey is an article which we could not 
dispose of until last winter, when our friend W. J. 
Pickard, Richland Center, Wis., sent us two car- 
loads. It took quite an effort and some time to find 
buyers. But we succeeded in selling from 80,000 to 
100,000 lbs. of basswood honey during the winter. 
We now hope that our supply won’t give out, be- 
cause we have established a custom for basswood 
honey, which we are apt to keep if we can supply 
regularly. Manufacturers are prone to make a uni- 
form quality of goods. 

Who is not acquainted with the horrible (?) flavor 
of the horsemint of Texas? The horsemint honey 
has been slandered. We had, last fall, a carload of 
horsemint from our friend Stachelhausen, Selma, 
Texas. For more than two months we could not 
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make a sale, but had returned to us two barrels 
from Boston, Mass., and one from Richmond, Va., 
and several more from nearer by. But at last we 
found a customer for the mucf-abused horsemint 
honey, and we could have sold several carloads 
more if we had had it. You would have been sur- 
prised, Bro. Root, at the fine flavor of honey-cakes 
made of the horrible (?) horsemint. 

We had once a large customer for the fine man- 
grove honey of Florida. When the frost nipped the 
buds, three years ago, and the supply ceased, we 
lost that trade. Demarara sugar took the place of 
the mangrove honey, and wé have not regained 
those customers yet. Horsemint eclipsed the man- 
grove last winter; for most of the mangrove honey 
purchased last fall was still on our hands two 
months ago, but is gone now. 

From the above you see that we can’t peddle our 
honey; but we write to our friends, see them oc- 
casionally, and post them as to different qualities, 
ete. 

Our home trade is stimulated in a different man- 
ner. Here we see our friends also, and supply 
every good customer, wholesale and retail, witha 
fine sample case, a specimen of which will be ex- 
pressed to you. It contains a dime jar, a half- 
pound, pound, and two-pound jar of as fine clover 
honey as we offer them for sale. Inthe upper cor- 
ner of the case stands a one-pound section of comb 
honey. The sample case is ornamental, and, very 
naturally, a conspicuous place in the store is as- 
signed toit. By it our friends and their customers 
are reminded of us, and we receive their orders by 
telephone or otherwise, if we fail to see them in 
time. I will send you a case, empty, for safety’s 
sake. 

We have a large trade for honey in our square 
glass jars, and I believe that you find our very 
plain labels in most parts of the country. Our 
square jars are popular, and I doubt whether we 
should be blessed with the trade we have, without 
them. We ordered 1000 gross of jars a few months 
ago, in order to bay them at old prices, and we ex- 
pect to have disposed of them, filled with honey, 
before the beginning of next spring, not to speak 
of the trade we have in empty jars. 

In the above I had reference to extracted honey 
only, which is, for us, by far the best trade. There 
is no breakage in transit, and losses are caused 
only when shippers are careless in the selection of 
their cooperage. We have taken, perhaps, more 
pains than anybody else in the country to introduce 
“* machine-extracted honey.” 

Our sales of comb honey during last winter 
amounted to about 60,000 pounds or more. We re- 
ceived no full carload at any one time, but many a 
large shipment of most excellent quality in one 
and two pound sections, and in large and small 
shipping-cases. We received, also, our share of 
dark comb honey; i. e., buekwheat honey from the 
Northwest, and catnip from Missouri. The latter 
is not as dark as buckwheat, but it is dark comb 
honey, which is, with us, a troublesome article, if 
salable at all. Dealers are to blame for its pro- 
duction by their misleading quotations, no differ- 
ence whether they were made intentionally orina 
thoughtless manner. It makes me smile to see 
quotations of fancy and of medium buckwheat 
honey. We verily believe that we have as much 
opportunity of selling buckwheat comb honey as 
any one of our Eastern competitors, and we ex- 
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pect to sell our share hereafter. But we know that 
it has been, and will remain, a cause of disappoint- 
ment to shippers and buyers. One may raise dark 
honey enough to supply his own home trade; but 
to raise it for shipping purposes is against his own 
interests. Money will be lost with almost every 
shipment, by at leastone party, not to speak of the 
ill feeling created against the one or the other. We 
have to render into strained honey all dark com} 
honey on hand for a certain length of time, and 
after the cases have become soiled—the only thing 
we can do with it. 

To illustrate my argument, let me give you the 
following problem: If we pay 5 cents for good 
dark extracted honey, what should we pay for dark 
comb honey which we have to render into strained 
honey? The figure must certainly be unsatisfac- 
tory to the shipper, if we want to do justice to our- 
selves. If we should pay hima price fair to both, 
our friend would accuse us of dishonesty. How- 
ever, if he had sent us his honey extracted and in 
barrels, instead of in combs and neat shipping- 
cases, his product would have been three or four 
times the amount; and our transaction would have 
been pleasant and profitable to both parties. None 
of us would have been subjected to a pecuniary 
loss, and none would have been accused of being a 
‘* sharper.’’ 

Comb honey must be wh§te, and sections well 
filled, when the difference is but smallin the sales 
of one and two pound sections, although the one- 
pound sections will remain the most popular. We 
want no one-fourth pound nor one-half pound sec- 
tions. 

“ Shipping-cases”’ is another item of which I wish 
tospeak. Of the many different sizes we have re- 
ceived during our existence, small cases, asa rule, 
have proved to be the most satisfactory. All cases 
should be glazed, at least on one side. Cases hold- 
ing 24 one-pound sections answer the purpose. We 
have had them arrive in two-tier sections just as 
safe asin one-tier. But cases holding 12 one pound 
sections, as a rule, arrive safer and seil faster; and, 
if damaged in transit, the lot can be straightened 
up easier. Such is our experience, These smal! 
cases can be made of %-inch stuff, and should not 
cost above 10 or 12% cents apiece, including glass. 

My article has become longer than I[ expected; 
but other business does not allow me much time, 
otherwise we should perhaps write shorter letters 
and oftener. Caas. F. MuTHa. 

Cincinnati, O., May, 1890. 


Friend M.,I am exceedingly glad to get 
the above paper from you. It always gives 
me pain when [hear folks uttering whole- 
sale condemnation and complaint against 
any class of people—that is, people who are 
engaged in an honorable employment. \We 
have had some experience in selling honey 
by the carload, but not very much, however, 
compared to what you have had. But we 
can fully understand that it requires a mali 
with special ability, and that it is a trade o! 
itself. I congratulate you on the success 
you have made in introducing honef\from 
special localities. We have had trouble with 
buckwheat honey, similar to yours. Quite 
a lot of it is now burdening our shelyes. 
Yesterday the bees made their way in, ev! 
dently ye pe | that, if nobody else wanted 
it, they could dispose of it to good advan- 
tage. Our wagon is offering it at 10 cents a 
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pound retail, and carrying it to the houses ; 
and even at that price it does not sell. We 
do not wonder that you had such _ success 
with Mrs. Pickard’s honey, from Richland 
Center, Wis. I was present when they were 
taking it out, and I thought that their bass- 
wood honey compared favorably with any 
honey in the world. If basswood is thor- 
oughly ripened, and is thick, and has no 
taint nor fermentation, it is, in my opinion, 
juscious. You know something about hav- 
ing honey returned, as well as ourselves. 
There is quite a tract of country down in 
Kentucky and Virginia where the mer- 
chants will return every bit of honey as 
soon as it candies. They say it turns to 
sugar, and is useless; and during the past 
winter we have exhausted our logic in try- 
ing toconvipce them that it was all right. 
Our good friend Capehart, who took the 
orders, insisted that honey must be melted, 
and shipped away hot—or, at least, that is 
pretty nearly what he said. Well, so long as 
it remained liquid it sold very well; but 
when a cold wave came, then there came a 
wail from honey-dealers. I felt as if I 
should like to get the whole of them togeth- 
er and shake some sense into their heads. 
Now, friend M., if you can sell honey down 
there, and explain by circular or by personal 
letters that candying is not a plain indica- 
tion of fraud, I shall be glad to have you 
undertake it. Where bee-keepers like the 
business of awe yg honey, and can dis- 
“¢ of their crop in that way, by all means 
et them do so; but it certainly is a great 
piece of folly to find fault with commission 
men and middlemen indiscrimately. Why, 
friend M.,if it had not been for you and 
your sturdy energy in working off the prod- 
uct of Texas, Florida, Mississippi, and oth- 
er like localities, I do not know where our 
honey business would be just now; and it 
was news to me to learn that you had made 
an opening for the great basswood product 
from Wisconsin. Go on, and don’t feel 
hurt, even if some of our small fry say un- 
Wise things oceasionally. 


$$ rr 
DEEP SPACE UNDER FRAMES, ETC. 


NOT A SUCCESS. 





My experiment in trying to have a deep space 
under brood-frames through the summer has al- 
reacy come to grief. April 30 I found some comb 
Sturieg? under the bottom-bars, and in one case a 
picye of drone comb, some 8 inches long, built clear 
down and filled with drone eggs. It was all built of 
oi black wax. Others have succeeded; what 
causes my failure? My bottom-bars are % wide 
ri i ‘4 thick. Perhaps a wider or thicker bottom- 
var is needed. If top-bars can be so made that bees 
“.. not run comb above them, can not end-bars 
und bottom-bars be so made as to prevent combs 
‘ctween them? They are certainly less inclined to 
build comb there than between top-bars. If, how- 
ever, bottom-bars are made wide, there will cer- 
ttuinly be much trouble in having them glued to- 
gether; for my % bottom-bars sometimes touch 
una are glued together. I need not say what an 
anhoyance it is to attempt to pull out a frame and 
findit holding fast to the bottom-bar of the next 


frame. It is just possible that, in spite of my 
strong and long feeling against fixed distances, I 
may think it worth while to try the experiment of a 
wide frame in all its parts, with spaces at each cor: 
ner. In any case I want the deep space under the 
frames in winter, and, if necessary, I willin some 
way lessen the space in summer. 

FLAT COVERS. 

Another thing that has not worked as well as I 
expected is the flat hive-cover. Either the hive or 
the cover, in too many cases, is just a little out of 
true, and that lets in cold air inspring. Is there 
any remedy for this? If Ican not do any better I 
can put quilts or cloths on. 

SAGGING OF TOP-BARS. 

While I am telling my shortcomings, I may as 
well speak of top-bars. I have always said that I 
had no trouble with % top-bars sagging, although 
wired without any diagonal wires. This spring I 
hoed all the brace-combs and propolis off my top- 
bars for the first time in three or four years. hop- 
ing to get the honey-boards to work as well as ever, 
and I found some places where there was sag 
enough to make aespace of % inch between top- 


*bars and cover, instead of *%%, as designed. I be- 


lieve I would rather have top-bars so thick that no 
sagging need be feared. My top-bars are all an 
inch wide, except in the few Dovetailed hives I 
bave. ‘These last are 7%; wide, and they sagged 
worse than those linch wide. I think hereafter I 
shall clean off the tops of my frames every year, a8 
I formerly did. 
KEENEY’S PLAN OF WIRING. 

I’ve tried hard to find some fault with the plan, 
taken with Ernest’s improvement on page 372, but I 
can’t do it. If foundation is cut a little too large, 
so as to be crowded down on the bottom-bar, I don’t 
believe there will be any need of reversing to get 
combs built down. I can readily believe that { top- 
bars will not sag with this plan, since so few of my 
% top-bars sag with perpendicular wiring without 
any diagonals. But my bottom-bars, being % x 4, 
do sag—upward. 

ARRANGEMENT OF HIVES. 

The lay of the land has much to do with it. In 
one of my apiaries I have, for the last two years, 
used a combination of friend Hatch’s plan, on page 
374, and Ernest’s plan on the next page. Perhaps I 
might say it is simply the first part of Ernest's 
plan. I like it better than any thing else [ ever 
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tried. Possibly I might like the Hatch plan better; 
but as there need be only 6 inches space between 
the hives in each group, I can, without using any 
more space, have an alley 15% ft. wide where friend 
Hatch has 10 feet. If space is important, or if it is 
desired to have the apiary as compact as possible, 
my plan is better; but then flying bees will trouble 
more. Where there is no objection to using @ 
large space, friend Hatch’s plan is hard to improve 
on; and if it be desirable to have them closer, the 6 
feet between hives, where they face each other, can 
be reduced to twoor three, and the alleys made 
narrower. Just now my assistant objects to having 
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the bives facing each other ariy nearer than six 
feet; indeed, she objects to their being as near as 
six feet, in case of swarming. Amother thing comes 
to me that. I had not thought of at first. Friend 
Hatch has less trouble with flying bees in his alleys; 
but how is it when he is working at ahive? If he 
sits at the middle of the hive he is just 7 feet in 
front of a hive, nearly in its line of flight. With 
my plan, and the same number of hives on the 
ground, Iam 16 feet away from any hive which is 
facing me. As I spend more time at the hives than 
I do in the alleys, I believe I like my plan best. 
Marengo, Iil., May 20. C. C. MILLER. 


Iam somewhat surprised, friend M., that 
the deep space under the frames has already 
hte a failure with you. Our good friend 

aldridge and one or two others claim them 
to be asuccess. Our friend Danzenbaker 
gives { inch under his brood-frames, and 
has, in connection thereto, an entrance { 
deep, or wide. Mr. D. says that he not only 
finds nothing is built under the bottom-bars, 
but that this extra space with a wide en- 
trance forces the bees to enter the supers a 
little earlier. He argued that bees are anx- 
ious to get their stores as far away as possi- 
ble from the cold and robbers; and if the 
bottom of the hive were open, or exposed by 
a wide large entrance, the bees will actually 
carry their stores where it is close and pro- 
tected. But if I understand you, your ex- 

verience doesn’t corroborate this, for you 
ave a large entrance. 

Now, doctor, | have just been waiting for 
a good chance to quarrel again with you on 
ae manner of cleating covers. You know 

argued, a while ago, that the covers 
should be let into grooves of the cleat, and 
nailed. You thought that a cleat simply 
nailed on to the ends of the cover, without 
grooving, would be just as strong, and bet- 
ter. And now you say your covers are not 
always true. I have never yet seen one 
cover of the Dovetailed hive that warped 
any; and if the Dovetailed hive is nailed 
true, the hive can not get out of true, 
on account of the great strength of the 
corners. Practical tests in the apiary prove 
this. I feel quite sure, doctor, that a cover- 
board let into a groove in a cleat is much less 
liable to warp than one dependent on nails 
alone. In this conneetion, perhaps I should 
say that flat covers covered with tin are lia- 
ble to warp or wind. I notice that quite a 
number of our customers are ordering these 
covers with the tin. They will regret it, I 
feel sure, and for this reason: The upper 
surface of the board, immediately under the 
tin, is kept dry; the under surface, next to 
the bees, is subject to more or less mois- 
ture from the cluster. A cover-board not 
protected by tin receives the moisture from 
the dew and the rains on its upper sur- 
face, and this counterbalances the moisture 
on its under side. I should be glad to have 
any one try the experiment with the tinned 
and untinned flat covers, and report. I do 
not know, doctor, whether you cover with 
tin or not, but I presume you do not.—I 
think I can indorse all you say in regard to 
the sagging of top-bars. I have seen them 
bend down pn | half an inch from a straight 
line.—I am glad you can not find any fault 
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with Keeney’s plan of wiring. I hope you 
will try it this season, and report to usa 
little later.—In regard to the arrangement 
of hives, the lay of the land certainly has 
very much to do with it. Trees, stumps, 
and uneven places, very materially modi) 
any nicely proposed plan that we may have. 
When we located our basswood apiary we 
arranged a plan. The ground was a little 
swampy and uneven in places, and we found 
ourselves obliged to put the hives just where 
they will stand level, irrespective of any 
well-defined plan. ERNEs?. 


In addition to the above, friend M., | 
wish to sages that a Simplicity cover is 
made exactly to keep the cold spring air 
out; and yet you are all going to throw it 
away, without even a thought of its advan- 
tages. Yes, and you coolly ask if there is 
no remedy for your flat tops and covers; and 
then, after I gave you the diagonal wires 
and tin bars that make an absolutely sure 
pep against sagging, you forgot all about 
that. 
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BRACE-COMBS AND BURR-COMBS. 








HOW TO PREVENT THEM; ALL IN SPACING, AND 
NOT IN WIDTH OR THICKNESS OF BEES. 





THE following is a private note received 
from one of our Canadian friends, which 
will explain itself : 

Friend Root:— 

Inclosed please find a paper written and read by 
request of the Oxford Bee-keepers’ Association, at 
Woodstock, on the 2ist inst. I think the paper will 
be helpful by directing attention, especially to the 
importance of proper bee-spaces. It is the space 
that must be right, regardless of either width or 
depth of top-bar. A top-bar % in. thick only, is, in 
my opinion, just as safe against burr-combs and 
brace-combs, provided the spaces be right, as one 
an inch thicker. A few years ago this same sub- 
ject wasup. I said to my wife that I had a mind to 
propose to Mr. Root that he visit me; and that if he 
did not fully agree that the remedy was all in the 
spacing, after looking over my hives, I would pay 
all expenses of the trip; but after thinking awhile, 
she replied, ‘‘Oh! well, you know peopte see things 
so differently that all might not be satisfactory.’ 
So I dropped the matter. I shall not feel hurt if you 
think the paper of no use, and drop it in the wast« 
basket. 8. T. PETTIT. 

Belmont, Ont., Can., May 27. 


The following is the paper : 


In all improperly constructed, occupied hives, 
may be found, in addition to the orthodox brood 
and drone combs, two other kinds; viz., brace 
combs and burr-combs. Now, in order to get rid 0!, 
or, more properly, te prevent, the building of th: 
troublesome brace and burr combs, it would » 
well to inquire into the cause of their construction. 
or into the conditions most favorable to their cou 
struction; or, in other words, why they are buil' 
The brace-comb (if it may be called a comb) is ib- 
tended for a very different purpose from that 0! 
the burr-comb. The former is constructed in pos'- 
tion for just what its name implies—a brace; anc 
the latter ultimately for store combs. If during 4 
good honey-flow some sealed honey be placed close 
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together than the bees placed it, they become 
alarmed; and to prevent more crowding, and to 
keep things in position, they go to work and build 
prace-combs in the now too small bee-spaces. Upon 
examination, brace-combs will be found to be studs 
of hard wax, with, in some cases, & touch of 
propolis, possessing no small degree of resisting 
power. Brace-combs will usually also be built in 
all undersized bee-spaces, 80 the cause of their 
presence in almost all cases is quite apparent. 

With regard to burr-combs, if we investigate the 
matter we shall discover the reason why the way- 
ward little workers do 80 persistently persist in 
building them. We all know, I presume, that bees 
are severe economists, and most exacting in that 
line. They economize heat, time, and every thing 
pertaining to their welfare. Every available parti- 
cle of sweets, and every thing that can be utilized 
by them, is eagerly gathered and stored; but in 
nothing are they more economical than in the 
space inclosed within the walls of their domicile. 
It is their inherent nature to occupy and utilize 
every space, Jarger than a bee-space, within their 
homes; and especially so is this the case at or near 
the top of the brood-chamber; and now, just at this 
point, I would ask, Is not the cause of the presence 
of burr-combs apparent? and does not the remedy 
readily suggest itself? My experience, running 
over quite a number of years, says the cure is at 
our finger-ends; is easily understood, is unpatent- 
ed, and may be had for the taking—simply ad- 
just all the interior parts of the hive so that a 
proper bee-space is maintained throughout, and 
the goal ig reached—the joy is yours; for under 
these conditions there is neither room for burr- 
combs nor supposed necessity for brace-combs, and 
but very few of either will be built. 

Frames are spaced by different parties, all the way 
from 14 in. to 1% in. from center to center, so it 
will easily be seen that,in order to form proper 
bee-spaces, top-bars must be of different widths, 
according to the spacing practiced. 

Yop-bars % in. square, and spaced 1% in. from 
center to center, will form spaces % in. by % in.; 
and he who expects that bees will not economize 
such roomy spaces at the top of the brood-chamber 
has failed to note one very prominent and impor- 
tant characteristic in bee-nature, and will simply 
be disappointed. Like noxious weeds, his crop of 
burr-combs will grow until these spaces are nearly 
full, and super ventilation well nigh chopped off. 

ut, what about deep top-bars? will one inch or 
so of depth prevent burr-combs between top-bar 
and super? Well, now, Iam aware that this point 
should be approached charily, as 80 many experi- 
oced bee-keepers regard depth of top-bar as hav- 
ne reat virtue in that line; but with all due re- 
spect for the opinions of others, I will frankly state 
that, after six or eight years of experience with 
thick and thin top-bars, Iam pretty well convinced 
that that virtue is not in depth of top-bar, but in 
correct spacing. 

\lthough my real frame has a top-bar about % in. 
thick, my ideal frame has one only % of an inch in 
depth, and of the necessary width to form correct 
bee-spaces. Most bee-keepers, I believe, regard 1 
ofan inch as the bee-space. Well, I will not quar- 
rei with that, for it is worthy of notice that the bees 
themselves, as yet, are not fully agreed as to what 
& proper bee-space should be; but I would add that 
it must not be evenashade more than ; of an 
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inch—anywhere between 32 and yf will do; but be- 
tween top-bars and supers, 3; of an inch has my de- 
cided preference. The top-half’ of end-bars should 
be of the same width as the top-bars, and the lower 
half tapered down to the width of the bottom-bar. 
The end-bars of my frames are all so made now. 
In all fairness, it should be admitted that some 
stocks seem to have a peculiar fondness for burr- 
combs; and under almost any conditions some em- 
bryons will appear in the hives of such bees. 
Belmont, Ont., Can., May 20. 8. T. PETTIT. 


Friend P., I have always been greatly 
averse to thick top-bars, for the reasons you 
have given. It curtails too much the space 
we should like to have filled with brood. 
When the diagonal wires and tin bars were 
invented, I thought I had solved the reat 

roblem by enabling us to use thin top-bars, 

eaving so much additional space for rood, 
and at the same time having no sagging. 
I should be very glad indeed to know you 
are right in your deductions ; but, if Iam 
correct, a great many will not agree with 
you—at least not until they have gone over 
the ground carefully und made more experi- 
ments. Give my respects to your good 
wife, and tell her I have re beg thinking 
of making you a call, and that it will not 
need the additional incentive of having my 
expenses paid, to bring it about. And now 
about the bee-space. In our locality it is 
a very difficult matter to maintain an exact 
bee-space. I find that old hives in our yard 
will shrink and swell, under the influence 
of the weather, + inch; and as the frames 
rest on the rabbets, near the top edge of the 
hive, this must of necessity vary the bee- 
space between the upper and lower set of 
frames. We made some hives two years 
ago that were just exactly 94 inches deep. 
‘As the L. frame is 9} inches deep, this 
would leave # inch bee-space on top of the 
frames. Well, last Spring I measured these 
same hives. Instead of shrinking + inch, 
as 1 thought they would do, they had actual- 
ly swelled so that they were 9% deep. Itis 
quite dry weather now, and their present 
epth is 9} inches. I have just measured 
several of them. If we should have con- 
tinued dry weather, they might possibly 
shrink another sixteenth. I must confess 
that Lam very greatly surprised to note the 
different depths of hives, due to climatic 
conditions. This may not be true in all lo- 
calities. but I should feel pretty sure that it 
would be in most of the Northern States. 
Now, then, the point comes up, How are we 
here in Medina, and a good many other 
places, going to maintain an absolute bee- 
space, so it shall be the same at all times ? 
I confess I do not know. The question 
arises, ‘‘ Is it necessary to have an absolute 
bee-space, at all times of the year?” It 
does not matter much if we do have, in the 
spring and fall or winter, # or even 4 inch ; 
but when honey is coming in, and brace- 
combs naturally start, then is the time we 
need pretty nearly ;\; bee-space , and if the 
hives are made right we will get it provid- 
ing the weather is dry. Our new Dovetail- 
ed hive allows a bee-space of exactly §,; be- 
tween the brood-frames and sections. As 
the sections are supported by flat tins on the 
bottom edges of the super, a little shrinkage 
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or spree Sebi not affect the space between 
the brood-frames and sections. It is a com- 
narionattig J easy matter to control bee-spaces 
etween shallow supers, and between super 
and brood-nest ; but between an upper and 
lower set of brood-frames, L. depth, it may 
not always be uniform. There will be a 
small variation between a dry and a wet 
season, with us. Your logic is good in re- 
gard to exact bee-spaces; and in localities 
where they can be maintained uniformly, 
perhaps a thin top-bar will answer; but 
with us I fancy we shall need the additional 
assistance of a deeper and wider top-bar. 
This is a splendid field for experiment, and 
; ee many of the readers will test it care- 
ully. 


rt 
MOVING BEES. 





THE TWINE METHOD OF FASTENING HIVES; A BIG 
TESTIMONIAL FOR IT. 





1 have just returned from moving 40 colonies of 
bees with an ordinary farm wagon, without springs, 
over quite a rough road, some 8 miles, to an out- 
apiary, with more ease and expedition than I ever 
did before (and Ihave moved many hundred colo- 
nies, and used all sorts and methods of fastening). 
I used the twine fastened as given by Ernest, on 
page 252, April 1; and though exceedingly busy I 
write this to let some one who has bees yet to 
move, know that the method is a decided success, 
if ordinary precautions are used, and common 
sense exercised. I hauled 20 at a load, and with 
each colony in an old-style Heddon hive. I used 
two half-story supers filled with sections and start- 
ers, which made it more difficult to fasten, and 
more cumbersome to handle than single bodies 
would have been. The bottoms were all loose— 
nothing nailed or fastened, except by the cord, 
which was about the size of an ordinary clothes- 
line. I took the precaution, however, to secure the 
two parts, where they come close together on the 
top, by a smaller piece of twine, so as to prevent all 
possibility of slipping. To enumerate the advan- 
tages of this method, I will say that time and tem- 
per are saved in preparing the colonies for ship- 
ment; no nails to mar or split cover, hives, or 
bottom, and they can be undone in one-fourth the 
time it usually takes by any of the old methods. 
Thanks are due to the editor of GLEANINGS for 
giving those of us who must move our colonies to 
out-apiaries for so great an improvement, say I, 
and all will join me who try it. 

Belleville, Ill., June 2. E. T. FLANAGAN. 


Yes, sir, friend Flanagan, you are right. 
The twine method of tastening hives for 
moving bees is — cheap, and, with or- 
dinary care, safe. o little thing like this 
ever gave me more real pleasure to give to 
the bee-keeping world than this, because I 
knew it was good. Our Mr. Ward, the 
teamster, invented.the plan. I hope our 
readers who have any thing to do with mov- 
ing bees will give the plan atrial. I have 
explained it to our packers, and they are 
actually sending out hives, for short dis- 
tances, by freight and express, tied by this 
plan, with no crating whatever. For par- 
ticulars, see page 252, April 1. 





HOW TO GET ALONG$§ WHAT TO DO WITH Disap- 
POINTMENTS, ACCIDENTS, AND STUMBLING- 
BLOCKS. 


Friend Root:—The Barnes saw that I ordered of 
you the 12th of this month came to Concord yester. 
day evening, so I took a spring wagon and went 
after it this evening,and brought it home, and 
thought I would set it up to-night; but after open- 
ing the box I found the arm, or support, that the 
journal of the fiy-wheel rests oa, was broken in 
three pieces, and one end of the mandrel was 
sprung—done in shipping, for I heard those pieces 
rattling when the railroad men rolled it out of the 
freight-room. Now, I shall have to get a new sup- 
port for the fly-wheel, and a new mandrel, before | 
can use the mill. I think the company ought to 
send them free, and I will leave it to you to fix the 
matter with them; but have them sent immediate- 
ly, and I will do whatever you say, for I have con- 
fidence enough in you to believe that you will do 
just the best you can under the circumstances. 

Poplar Flat, Ky., May 27. L. C. CALVERT. 


Later, May 31.—Well, friend Root, my mill coming 
inthe shape it did gave me the blues, and I could 
not help it; but I never went to sleep after going to 
bed until I made up my mind totry my saw next 
morning, 80 I got up early and went to putting it 
together. I took a strip of plank and laid the brok- 
en arm on it, and very carefully put the pieces (for 
it was broken in three pieces) together, and marked 
it off and cuta bed in the wood for it, and then 
screwed a block over it, and put the mill up and 
tried it, and it ran allright. Now for the mandrel. 
I put the crooked end in its box, and screwed the 
box fast in my bench-vise, then made a gauge fast 
to the bench, and turned the mandrel until it came 
to the point where it was furthest from the gauge; 
then I carefully sprung it and kept on until I could 
turn it clear round, and it would just touch the 
gauge all thetime. I putitin and started the mill, 
and you ought to have seen the blues go out at the 
back door of the shop. I ran the mill the rest of 
that day, and Thursday and part of Friday, and it 
has cut over 2000 feet, line measure, and now ! feel 
as if I were almost fixed for running a hive-factory. 
I can say that the mill will do all that it is recom- 
mended to do, and I am well pleased. But that 
broken arm, or support, for the fly-wheel, I want 
sent, but I amin no hurry forit. Any time will do. 
I think it could be sent by mail about as cheap as 
any way, as it is not very heavy. As you stand to 
operate the mill, it is the left-hand side that the 
broken piece is on. L. C. C. 


Well done, my good friend ©. [low 
many times in my daily travels about tle 
grounds and the factory I find things come 
to a dead standstill by some break-down, 
disappointment, or mishap! Very often, 
time enough is spent in severely censuril, 
to have gone to work and started things g0- 
ing again. I have before written in regarc 
to people who have a knack of mendins 
things. Oh what a need there is in tis 
world for people who are good at patching 
up broken tools and machinery! Itis true, 
in the above case, that the fault lay eitlhe! 
with the shipper or transportation compa! 
ies, or both ; and I have known people to re- 
fuse to take a thing from the depot because 
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of some trifling injury. Within a month a 
lot of _basswood-trees were refused because 
the tops had been bruised bs standing them 
up in the car; therefore they were left at 
the station, to dry up and spoil. Now, I 
have had large experience with railroad 
companies and manufacturers, and business 
men almost all over the world; and with 
few and rare exeeptions my advice is, to 
take your goods and pay charges. If there 
is an overcharge, call your agent to witness 
the state of affairs. Ifthe goods are dam- 
aged or broken, do the same. Then take 
your goods and repair the mischief as well 
as you can. Make out your bill for damages 
and trouble, in a fair and Christianlike way. 
Present the matter as an honest man 
should, and write to the faulty ones as you 
would write or speak to honest Christian 
men. To the railroad companies I often 
say, ** Now, friends, the above are the facts 
as nearly as lean givethem. If you see fit 
to pay me for my trouble, I shall be very 
thankful ; but if you do not, I shall shoulder 
it as best I can, and try not to have any 
hard feelings.” Such a letter almost always 
brings liberal treatment. And it is the 
same way with a manufacturer or dealer. 
A mild or pleasant letter to begin with will 
certainlydo no harm. If it should trans- 
pire, however, that you have been duped 
and swindled by somebody who has no 
thought of making the matter good, then, 
but not before then, is the time to bring for- 
ward your, artillery and fight for your rights. 
I am well acquainted with the manufactur- 
ers of the Barnes saws ; and if they do not 
in answer to the above, treat our frien 
Calvert handsomely, then I shall be mis- 
taken. I have thought sometimes that they 
erred on the side of too much a In 
our work, all ordinary breaks in machinery 
are carried to the blacksmith. Very often, 
however, where a casting is broken there is 
no way but to send to the maker for a new 
piece. Frequently, however, we can hold 
the broken pieces — by a little in- 
chart gb so as to use the implement or tool 
until the missing part comes. 


en 
FIVE-BANDED ITALIANS, ETC. 





PROF. COOK GIVES US SOME FACTS. 





Mr. JACOB T. Trmpx, Grand Ledge, Michigan, 
sends me some bees which he requests me to ex- 
amine and give my opinion, through GLEANINGS, 
as tothe number of bands, and as to their race or 
blood. These are, I believe, five-banded Italians. 
They are very yellow and very beautiful. The five 
bands are go plainly shown that no one could fail to 
discover them. Mr. Timpe asks if I should sus- 
pect them to be in any sense Cyprians, or that they 
might have any Cyprian blood in them. I think 
not. I think they are Italians. I have often seen 
these very yellow Italian bees. I believe I could 
‘ike any Italian bees, and, by breeding with color 
Alone in view, I could very soon get four or five 
banded bees. It is ag easy to breed for the yellow 
as the white, which latter gives us the “albinos.” I 
hay e no doubt but these bees are five-banded Ital- 
‘ans. Tshould expect them to be very gentle, as 
they are very beautiful. 
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HERMAPHRODITE BEE. 


Mr. Timpe also sends me a very interesting bee. 
I am much interested in such specimens. They 
are very curious, and show that the bee-keeper is a 
close observer, to detect the freak. This bee has 
the eyes and mouth organs of a drone, the antenn:e 
of a worker, as to number of joints—twelve; one 
antenna the form of a worker, the other a drone, 
the body and wings of a worker, a sting, while the 
legs on one side are like those of a worker, while 
those on the other are regular drone legs. I have 
seen but one other case of equa! interest. In that, 
one side is drone, the other worker, as I reported at 
the time in GLEANINGS. 

NEW YORK WEEVILS. 

Mr. A. Troxel, Nankin, Ohio, wishes to know 
through GLEANINGS the names and habits of two 
large gray beetles which he has sent me. These are 
weevils, as is at once evident by their long snout. 
This is the New York weevil, [thycerus noveboracen- 
cis. Itis one of our largest weevils. One of these 
is two cm., or .8of an inch, long, though it is very 
large, even for this species. They often eat into 
the branches of apple-trees, and so girdle the twigs. 
If they were very numerous they would do much 
damage; but as they have been well known for 
years, and have never been so numerous as to 
cause alarm, I think we need not greatly fear 
them. 

TACHINA FLIES. 

If any one will look at page 424, Fig. 214, of the 
14th thousand of my Manual he will see the figure 
of a tachina fly. These flies closely resemble a 
house-fly, to which they are closely related. They 
lay their eggs on other insects, bees included. The 
maggots that come from these eggs bore into the 
victimized insect, and wax fat at its expense. Thus 
the victim becomes at the same time food and 
home for the parasite. In most cases this tachina 
fly does great good, as it destroys hosts of our 
worst insect-pests. But when they attack bees, 
and kill them, it becomes quite another matter; 
then they are our enemies, not our friends. 

It is one of these tachina flies, without doubt, 
that is destroying the bees of Mr. J.S. Lummitt, 
Bakebill, Tenn. He says the bees lie about the 
hive dead, and, when examined, he finds the mag- 
got inside. This is just as I have always found this 
parasite, so I have no doubt but that I have decided 
correctly in this case. I have written to Mr. L. for 
specimens of the lately dead bees, As soon as I 
get them I will rear the flies and then I will illus- 
trate aod describe the species that is doing the 
mischief in Mr. L.’s apiary. 

THE CEREALS AND GRASSES NOT HONEY-PLANTS. 

In reply to the query of Prof. B. F. Koons, let me 
say that I have never seen bees working on any of 
our cereals—wheat, oats, barley, or rye—nor on 
any of our grasses, for either honey or pollen. So 
in answer to his question: ‘* Do bees work on wheat, 
rye, oats, or grasses, either for honey or pollen, and 
thereby bear an important part in the fertilization 
of such plants?’”’ I answer, unhesitatingly, no. 
Dr. W. J. Beal (see his valuable work on grasses, 
Vol. I.) states that he has repeatedly seen honey- 
bees working for pollen early in the day on tall 
meadow fescue (Festuca arundinacea). He says the 
flowers of most grasses, except where close fertil- 
ized, are usually anemophilous; that is, fertilized 
by the aid of the wind. Without doubt, insects do 
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not serve to cross-fertilize many of the grasses. 
Tal} meadow fescue and buffalo grass may form 
exceptions. ee eee 

In case Of thé cereals, all except rye, perhaps, are 
close fertilized, and thus our observation—not see- 
ing the bees on the plants—and also the structure 
of the flowers, alike prove that bees take no part in 
their fertilization. 

We may, it is true, see bees working on both the 
cereals and the grasses. In such cases we shall 
generally find plant-lice on the grass or grain, and 
the bees are after the nectar secreted by the in- 
sects. In case of ergotized grain or grasses—those 
bearing ergot—we may find bees swarming on 
them, as this fungus secretes a nectar which is 
very attractive to bees. Sothe mere seeing of bees 
around grass Or grain is not conclusive that they 
are in quest of pollen. We must examine closely, 
when usually we shall find the nectar-secreting 
aphides or ergot. 

In conclusion we may say that, while bees do act 
as very important aids in fertilizing nearly all our 
plants and vegetables — nearly all with showy or 
odorous flowers, they do not thus minister to the 
welfare of the grasses or cereals. 

BEE-MITES. 

It is never quite safe to diagnose a case till you 
have seen the patient; bifttI have no doubt that 
the small “mites’”’ which are vexing Mr. 8S. R. 
Morris, Bloomingburg, ©., are mites. Very -likely 
they are the same that! have illustrated in “* Bee- 
Keeper’s Guide,” 13th edition, page 430. These little 
eight-legged mites are soft,so that when slightly 
pressed they will be crushed and leave a red stain. 
Mr. M. asks how they can be destroyed, or how he 
can get rid of them, as he regards them as even worse 
than ants. As I have never had achance to ex- 
periment, I'can only suggest. I would propose that 
a wire gauze screen be put above the bees, so as to 
keep them away and then place cloth or paper, 
with some sticky substance on it, for the mites to 
attack. They will stick and so can be cleaned out. 
The sticky fly-paper might be used. If it does not 
work—I think it would—try greased paper—paper 
smeared with lard or molasses. The wire keeps the 
bees away, while the smaller mites pass through to 
the adhesive paste, and are caught. A screen cov- 
er and all could be rigged fora single hive, and, if 
successful, it could be used on the hives success- 
ively till all are freed. 

THE SKINKS. 

Mr. C. E. Hardesty, Connotton, 0., sends me a 
small skink which he wishes me to comment upon 
for GLEANINGS.’ This’ is one of the lizards, or 
swifts. The Skink family have broad heads. This 
one is bright orange, prettily marked with black 
dots. It is too small and young for me to name. 
The lizards, swifts, or skinks, have four legs, long 
tails, and can run very rapidly, hence the common 
name, swifts. Like the joint-snake, or glass snake 
—really no snake at all, but the joint or glass liz- 
ard—already described in GLEANINGS, which, as 
will be remembered, though a lizard, has no legs, 
these swifts are loosely joined at the vertebrie, so 
that the tail breaks off very easily. Some of the 
skinks are very pretty, and are worthy to be ad- 
mired, if people would drop their prejudice and 
not frown upon every thing that creeps or crawls. 

The dread felt for lizards is entirely groundless. 
They are as safe to handle as kittens, and may be 
fondled as fearlessly, as they can do no one any 
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harm. The skinks feed on insects and other sma)! 
animals, and are not in any way harmful. 
A J. Coox 

Agricultura! College, Mich., June 6. 

Why, old friend, is it indeed true that |iz- 
ards are harmless? have often admired 
their py cm little eyes, and felt like patting 
them on the back; but it is entirely new to 
me that they may be fondled as fearlessly 
as kittens. Now, why in the world don't 
you have a museum of pet lizards? You 
might have it somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of that pet bear. By the way, give my 
respects to his bearship, accompanied with 
a bottle of honey, and charge the honey to 
the account of A. I. Root. 


te ie 
LUTHER’S SWARMING-IMPLEMENTS. 





THE FOUNTAIN-~- PUMP. 





I have used a set of swarming-tools three years, 
and I think them very good. I can take down 
swarms that have clustered high or Jow in trees. | 
can stand on the ground and get a swarm that is 20 
ft. high, or I can go up 20 feet on my ladder and get 
them if they are 38 feet from the ground. I use an 
extension ladder, each section 12 ft Jong, and two 
basswood poles, each 16 ft. long. No.1 is 4 in. 











square, with a board 2x8, hollowed at the ends, to 
form a hook, when the pole is nailed to the edge of 
it. The end of the hoard is to be 8 inches from the 
end of the pole. No.2is1\ x 1% in., with the face 
of the pulley toward the basket. There is a cord ~5 
ft. long, with a snap at one end, also a small stap'° 
driven into the pole about 11 ft. from the pulley to 
hook the snap into when not attached to the 
swarming-basket. The pulley is a common window 
frame pulley, put in near the end of the pole, the 
same as is put in a window-frame. 

The way I fix my baskets, I take a No. 10 wire, 
bend it in the form of a bail, and put the envs 
through the rim of the basket and bend the lower 
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end to the hook around a splint. The handle needs 
to be 12 or 15in. above the top of the basket. I 
have a string 2 ft. long hanging at the bottom of 
the basket, to take hold of to shake the bees out. 
| use asmall market-basket 12 in. long, 8 wide, and 
6 deep. Ithink they cluster on it better than on 
peach-baskets. I also have hooks made of heavy 
wire, to hook over limbs to hang up baskets with 
bees in, to wait until I can get time to run them 
into the hives. The way I manage is this: 

As soon as aswarm has gathered on a tree, I go 
with my basket and poles, hang pole No.1 on a 
limb where I can easily reach it when wanted (see 
drawing). Pole No. 21 hold so as to get the basket 
close up to the bees; let it lean against the limb, 
when [ hold cord and pole with left hand, then take 
the small pole in my right hand, and, placing the 
upper end against the limb the bees are on, give 
the pole a quick shove up, striking the hook against 
the limb. I then lower or swing the basket 2 or 3 
ft., and wait until most of the bees have settled on 
the basket, after which I let the basket down so I 
can take hold of the bail, and unhook the snap. 

I now take a look over the apiary, to see if there 
are any swarms inthe air. If there are, I hang the 
basket of bees in the shade, to wait until conven- 
ient tocare forthem. If there are more than one 
swarm in the air at once, I use the force-pump to 
keep them separate; and as soon as one clusters 
on a limb, I proceed as before with baskets and 
poles until all are in the baskets, then run them 
into the hives. 

| had 24 colonies last year, and three baskets were 
as many as I hadin use at any one time. I inclose 
a drawing of my device, made by Master Frank M. 
Silverthorn, one of my neighbors, who has taken 
but 8 lessons in the art, of a teacher. He is also 
somewhat interested in bee-keeping. 

STEPHEN LUTHER. 

Fairview, Pa., March 4, 189). 

— 


DISADVANTAGES OF FIXED FRAMES. 





DR. MILLER MILLER DISCUSSES THE PLAN PRO 
AND CON. 





SHALL We ever get any thing settled—settled to 
stay? No sooner do we get settled down upon any 
thing than some one stirs it all up again. And now 
comes Ernest with his “ fixed distances;’’ and when 
he starts on a thing he’s such an intense chap! 
lic’s so Ernest! But, why doesn’t he spell his name 
one way or the other—either Ernst, in German, or 
the English translation, Earnest? 

ut, about the“ fixed distances,’’ Ernest, don’t 
you know that, when you were wearing short pants, 

(was pretty generally settled that we didn’t want 
the inconvenience of fixed frames? There arestill in 
use, if I mistake not, in that country from which you 
eet your name, hives that open at the side, allow- 
ing the first frame to be pulled out sidewise with a 
hook, then the next, and so on, obliging you to take 
out every frame if you want to get the last one. 
The closed frame, as in the American, was an im- 
provement on this, for you could get at the frames 
‘rom the top; and after taking out the first frame 
you could move the others along to get out any one 
you wished. But that movable side wasn't liked as 
well as a solid box, and it was so much nicer to be 
abie to lift out any frame you wished, simply by 
moving the others alittle to one side. You were 


Started on this tack by the need of something to 
keep frames fixed when hauling to and from out- 
apiaries. But I have never felt the need of this. 
I haul my bees home in the fall, with no other fas- 
tening than that which the bees have made, and 
haul them back in the spring the same way. In 
fact, I expect to haul my bees to the out-apiaries 
this spring without taking off a cover, from the 
time they were hauled home last fall. I wondered 
at your saying, on page 99, that you,had so much 
trouble hauling, till I remembered that you had 
% top-bars. Mine are one inch, and I believe 
there isa great difference in the stability of the 
two. Yours will swing with a good deal less shake 
than mine; and if we are to have wide top-bars, 
perhaps you will not be so anxious for the staples 
or any other toggery of that kind. But you say I 
am prejudiced. IsupposeIam. I've always had 
loose frames, and never handled any others except 
once, and then 1 didn’t like them. But your ear- 
nestness in the matter, and your lugging around 
those spacing arrangements with you at the Ohio 
convention, have made me do some thinking, and 
l’1l try to talk fairly about 
SOME ADVANTAGES OF FIXED FRAMES. 

I must admit, that it isa nice thing to have frames 
so fixed that there is no kind of danger that they 
will get out of place in hauling or handling, that 
you can pick up an empty hive and carelessly set it 
down where you want to hive a swarm without 
having to stop and arrange all the spacing. Then, 
too, if you could have it without the attendant dis- 
advantages, and without too much trouble and ex- 
pense, it would be nice to have your frames so that 
you can instantly and certainly space them just at 
the distance you wantthem. It takes time to space 
with the fingers. After you have put in all your 
frames, spacing them as you go, you find you have 
a quarter or half an inch more in the last space 
than you want, and then all must be readjusted. 
And then if we are to do without honey-boards, 
and depend upon spacing a certain distance, say ;;, 
I suppose that , must be exact. If you spend 15 
minutes in spacing loose frames with your fingers, 
I don’t know that you can get ;; exact—certainly 
not so exact as you can by instantly pushing them 
up against some spacing arrangement which allows 
them to go just so far and no further. With such 
an arrangement there is not the same chance for 
mistake or carelessness. More than once | have 
found two frames spaced apart twice as far as they 
should be, or pinched up together till almost touch- 
ing. Such things could not be when frames are 
forced to be just right if got into the hive at all. 

All these things considered, especially if we must 
have exact spacing, it may be well enough to re-try 
some spacing-device—I don’t mean settle positively 
upon it, but give it afair trial. So it may be well 
enough to ask in advance, 

WHAT SPACER SHALL WE TRY? 

Some of them are too much like the closed end- 
bars, requiring a movable side. And now I may as 
well confess that, for several years, I have been us- 
ing what is practically a side-opening hive. 1 used 
eight brood-frames in a ten-frame hive, with a divi- 
sion-board at the side; and to all intents and pur- 
poses that made it a side-opening hive. Then when 
Ichanged my ten-frame hives last year to eight- 
frame, I made them 12% wide inside, to correspond 
with my supers. Spacing the top-bars 1% from 
center to center left a space of 144 inch at one side, 
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and thisI filled up withadummy. So you see I 
was in a measure forced into it; but I have found 
my present arrangement s0 very convenient that, 
if I were commencing every thing anew, I would 
make an eight-frame hive 12% inches wide, and put 
ina dummy thick. One special advantage is, that 
by taking out this dummy I can move the frames 
along and handle any one I wish, without setting 
a frame on the ground to let me get at the rest. 
But I should not wanta closed-end frame—at least, 
I think I shouldn’t. I think we want a spacer that, 
when aframe is lifted a quarter of an inch, it will 
leave the frame just as free asif there were nospacer 
in the hive. Idon’t like Phelps’ staples, but I do 
like his hemispherical-headed brass furniture-nails 
better than any thing else I have seen. They must 
work smoothly. There can’t be any catching about 
them. They are easily put on any frame, even 
without shaking off the bees. They are the least 
likely to dull an uncapping-knife. I don’t know 
just how much should be conceded to the uncap- 
ping-knife. Comb-honey men need not consider it, 
neither need extracting men, if they do not extract 
from brood-frames, and I think brood-frames are 
extracted less and less. 

Now, if you don’t find something better, get some 
of the right size of these furniture-nails, tell us 
how you will sell them, together with a push-stick 
made just right to push them in, and a good many 
of us may want to give the Phelps plan a fair trial. 

Marengo, Lil., Mar. 21. C. C. MILLER. 


Friend M., don’t lay the present fixed-dis- 
tance bubble tome. if it should burst per- 
haps I shouldn’t want to father it. es, 
doctor, there was a time when I wore 
short pants, when there was an old Quinby 
closed-end hive in one corner of the apiary. 
I was afraid of bees in those days, and, of 
course, had no practical knowledge of the 
terrors of fixed distances as found in Quin- 
by frames. But things are changing a little 
bit now. As I have before said, out-apiaries 
have necessitated some sort of frame that 
is better for moving bees; and it is very 
natural to look to fixed distances to help us 
out. Another consideration comes in; and 
that is, there are very few bee-keepers who 
space their frames properly. Farmer bee- 
keepers almost never have them spaced 
right. Day before yesterday an old bee- 
keeper brought in four colonies. When he 
arrived here the bees were escaping from 
under the cover. I said, ‘‘ Have you got 
the frames properly fastened, so t. cA will 
not shake about?’’ ‘“‘Oh,ya; dey all fas’nd 
tide.” Our apiarist took the hives and put 
them in position. Nextday I asked him 
whether the frames had been properly stuck 
up. He smiled a little, and said the combs 
were spaced sometimes an inch apart, and 
sometimes an inch and a half, and from 
that down to a quarter of an inch. The 
spaces between the combs were almost sol- 
idly bridged with brace-combs. Yes, ‘* dey 
vas all fas’nd tide,’ and our friend from 
Holland was right. Now, if this rom aay 4 
had some sort of a spacing-device to his 
frames, he probably would have put the 
combs the right distance apart. I have 
found, in buying up bees, that farmers and 
small bee-keepers scarcely ever have their 
frames properly spaced, and, as a conse- 
quence, they never move the frames, and 
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for a very good reason. Such combs are 
fixed in a way that practical bee-keepers do 
not want them. Another consideration. exact 
spacing helps materially to diminish burr- 
combs, and, a8 you say, spacers will proba- 
bly save considerable time.—In regard to 
those furniture nails, friend M., we have so 
many irons in the fire now that we will not 
dare to advertise them. As they are some- 
thing that can be obtained at almost any 
furniture store, any one who desires to try 
them can obtain them readily. If there 
should be a demand for them, of course we 
will furnish them. ERNEST. 


FLORIDA. 








AN INTERESTING LETTER FROM AN A B C SCHOL- 


AR; GARDENS AND BEES. 





Editor Gleanings :—Tourists, visitors, invalids, and 
winter residents, have about all shaken the dust of 
Florida from their feet; and those of us who don’t 
want to, or can’t get away, are left to enjoy this 
most beautiful of ail Florida seasons—the summer. 
Those who have seen the State in winter only, can 
have little idea of the fresh and becoming dress 
Nature puts on when the rainy season comes; and 
instead of dormant trees, dried and yellow grasses, 
and bare, white sand, we have every grass root, and 
weed and shrub and tree in full leaf and flower. 
We are told that the past winter and spring has 
been “exceptional,” from a weather point of view; 
but as that is what we immigrants invariably hear 
regarding every unpleasant occurrence in weather 
or business, we have almost come to consider the 
exception the rule, and pronounce Florida climate 
rather uncertain. 

We have greater changes of temperature, and 
more of them, than is generally supposed. For in- 
stance, on the 14th and 15th of last March the mer- 
cury dropped from 90 to 24° in the course of 36 
hours. This was “exceptional;” but it is not at all 
uncommon for the tail of one of your northwesterp 
blizzards to switch across our peninsula, driving 
the mercury very near the frost-point. Then the 
wet and dry seasons do not always come as per 
schedule. In 1889 the rainfall, accurately measured 
in Orlando by Dr. Thos. Baker, was a trifle over 5 
ft. This year the total, up to May 1, is less than 4 
inches. 

Orange-groves should bloom in February instead 
of April, as this year. This tardiness proved fortu- 
nate, as, on account of the dormant condition of the 
trees, the frost of March 15 did little damage to 
bearing groves, except where they had been forced 
ahead by the use of fertilizers and irrigation. Tam 
not an orange-grower, but I have a few set trees 
about my home, which came to grief in this way. 
When the frost came they were a perfect mass of 
bloom and tender foliage, and by noon of the next 
day they were the sickest-looking trees imaginable. 
But our best-remembered lessons are taught by ex- 
perience; and now I think it will be some years, at 
least, before we try to turn another dry winter of 
discontent into a glorious summer by using phos- 
phate and artificial rain. The vegetable-gardeners 
lost heavily, as that night made almost a clean 
sweep of tomatoes, potatoes, beans, peas, egg-plant, 
squashes, corn, etc., and the season was too far ad- 
vanced to plant again with much chance for a crop. 
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For although this is called the land of perpetual 
summer, one can not plant just at any time. 

We have our winter gardens and fall gardens; 
but the unsophisticated Yankee who plants the 
common garden vegetables between March and 
September will have have an opportunity to paral- 
lel the bee-men’s biggest story of “spring dwin- 
dling.” There are showers and sunshine in abun- 
dance, conditions under which one would think the 
gardens ought to boom; but they don’t. 

In our market, the quart measure is the stand- 
ard, and the nickel the smallest coin that will buy 
any thing. As to prices, would not some of your 
Ohio gardeners delight in selling their tomatoes at 
2vets.a quart? That has been the price here for 
the last two months, and they are small tomatoes, 
and few ina quart too. Very poor celery is 25 cts. 
a stalk; lettuce, 5 cts. a head; potatoes, 50 cts. a 
peck; onions, 10 cts. a quart; string beans, 5 cts. a 
quart; strawberries are cheap now, at 25 cts. a box. 
Sweet potatoes are one of the very few vegetables 
that flourish in summer, and are always cheap— 
from 40 to 75 ects. per bushel. We do not plant slips, 
as you do, but lay a foot or eighteen inches of the 
vine across the ridge, and push it into the earth 
with a forked stick, and in a few days it sends out 
new roots and leaves. 

The swarm of bees, my first and dearest, in more 
than one sense, about which I wrote you last fall, 
picked up alittle after the robbers ceased paying 
their unwelcome attentions, but it was not more 
than a good-sized nucleus when orange-blossoms 
camein April. But they proved themselves “ hust- 
lers’’ then, and speedily filled their hive with brood 
and honey. As I wanted experience in manipulat- 
ing them, more than honey, I divided them a short 
time ago, and now have avirgin queen five days 
old, on the three combs I took from the old hive. 

Now I must tell you how 1 got aswarm out ofa 
barrel, and stop. They were runaways, which a 
negro had caught a mile or so from town, and shak- 
cn into a barrel which had no head in either end. 
For a cover he set a heavy box over them. I 
bought them, and early one foggy morning my ten- 
year-old boy Don and I went to bring them home. 
I had alight box, fixed so as to hold four or five 
frames, and proposed to transfer their combs if 
they were large enough; if not, to transfer the bees 
alone. My first move was to lift that box off the 
barrel; andif ever I had a “‘b2e in my bonnet”’ it 
was a second or two after. They said, ‘What are 
you at here? Get out of this!’’ in good English. 
So I set the box back and took alittle time to con- 
sider their proposition. I had found a case to 
which * Directions for Transferring,’ as per A B C 
book, comprehensive as they are, would not apply, 
ind I had to make some of my own. First, we fired 
up the cold-blast smoker, and smoked them till 
they couldn’t wink. Then I turned the box upside 
down again, and set it to one side. A few combs 
were fastened to it, and seemed very soft—so much 
so that they all fell over to one side as I turned the 
box. ThenI put my little hive where the barrel 
stood, and jarred the bees into and around it, most- 
'y around it, as it was small and the barrel big. 
The combs were all too short to reach across the 
frames; but I put three of them in, upside down, 
so that the heaviest part would rest on the bottom- 
bar,and hung them in my box. On a comb not 
larger than my hand I found the queen, and put 
her safely into the hive. Now, how to get the bees 


in was the question. I could not wait fer them to 
go in of their own accord, as I wanted to take them 
away at once. There was a narrow alighting-board 
on my box, so I nailed down the lid, and, making a 
little paddle, I began shoving them toward the er- 
trance. When I got a bunch of them on the alight- 
ing-board I would gently crowd them up to the 
entrance, and, by making haste slowly, I soon had 
all but a few stragglers safely housed. Then I 
nailed the entrance shut, put the box under my 
arm, and walked home with my prize. How much 
we enjoyed the early morning walk, the dewy pine 
woods, and our success, you ‘bee brethren” will 
realize if you recall your early experiences when 
the glamour of novelty was with you. 

Just one question: Do any bee-keepers use the 
crosswise Simplicity frame? I have made my own 
hives and frames, and, either by mistake or for 
some now forgotten reason, made the first frames 
crosswise, and all since. I handled some long Sim- 
plicity frames for a neighbor, and do not like them 


at all, compared with my own. E. J. BAIRD. 
Orlando, Fla., May 20, 1890. 
Friend b., the crosswise Simplicity 


frames have been in use for many years, 
and there has been once or twice a boom on 
them ; but I suppose that most bee-keepers, 
like ourselves, became disgusted with hav- 
ing two kinds of frames in the apiary; and 
as the greater part of the frames in use are 
the regular Langstroth, the crosswise were 
sooner or later ruled out. I do not know of 
anybody now that uses them to any extent. 
The only objection is, they are out of the 
beaten track. 





a a 
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THE GREAT FLOOD OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI. 





THE OVERFLOW AMONG THE HOMES OF BEE-KEEP- 
ERS ; THE PROSPECTS FOR A CROP OF HONEY. 


Bro. Root:—The greatest overflow of the Mississ- 
ippi Valley has passed, and all the planters are busy 
with their preparations for the coming season. 
Planting cotton is almost completed, and much of 
it is up, and ready for the hoe and plow. The pros- 
pect for the future is very encouraging, and I have 
no doubt that a large cotton crop will be made. 
When the year closes, one would scarcely realize 
that such a flood could have passed over this rich 
alluvial country, and its ravages so soon obiiterat- 
ed. The corn crop will be small, as it requires to be 
planted early, so as to avoid the summer drought. 
A large quantity of millet and peas will be planted 
for fodder. 

The overflow was 2% feet higher over the country 
than I have ever known it, having resided here 
from my birth. The loss of stock was immense, es- 
pecially cattle. Most of the work stock was saved. 
Thousands of cattle were driven on to the few high 
ridgesof land above the flood, and a large portion 
perished of starvation. The destruction of human 
life was more than one wouli suppose. More thau 
twenty persons were drowned within a radius of 
twenty miles of this city. My friend, W.G. McLen- 
don, whom you may know as a large bee-keeper of 
Chicot County, Ark., lost his son, three years old, 
who fell from the piazza into the water, four feet 
deep, while his mother and father were away some 
distance from the house feeding the cattle that 
were located on a scaffold. Noone saw him atthe 
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time, and his body was not recovered for three 
days. Wecan well imagine their grief. He saved 
his bees, 180 colonies, by elevating them on a scaf- 
fold. The levees will hereafter be immensely 
strengthened, and I hope never to see such an in- 
undation again. 

My bees escaped the overflow, as the southern 
half of the city, witha large district adjoining it, 
was protected by a ridge of land above the water, 
where my bees were situated. 

The honey-flow now is good. I will commence 
extracting to-morrow. All the white clover was 
drowned except that on the high ridges, and that 
was consumed by the starving cattle. The swamp 
woodbine, rattan, and wild grapes, persimmon, and 
many other forest trees, are in bloom. I hope yet 
to have a gooi yield of honey. I gave my beesa 
thorough overhauling, and they are in excellent 
condition. I have very little trouble with robbers. 
I use small square pieces of mosquito netting, with 
cords attached to each corner; and when there is 
the least evidence of robbing I tie them over the 
front of the hive. It gives plenty of ventilation to 
the bees in the hive, and they soon recover from 
their demoralization; and when the netting is re- 
moved they are ready to make agood defense of 
their home. I rarely keep the net on more than 
half an hour, unless the robbers have entered the 
hives in great numbers. I have large nets to en- 
velop the entire hive, when the bees can gain en- 
trance at the top or sides. The netting is my only 
resort; and as an ounce of prevention is wortha 
pound of cure, you can not use it toosoon. 

I devote my apiaries to extracted honey, reserv- 
ing acouple of hives for comb honey for my own 
family use, as there is no profit in comb honey in 
this country. 

I leave for Mount Eagle, Tenn, about the 10th of 
June, where I will devote a few weeks to my apiary 
there. O. M. BLANTON. 

Greenville, Miss., May 26. 


Friend B., when we are tempted to com- 
plain of too much rain again, we will re- 
member your sad troubles along the banks 
of the Mississippi. What asad, sad stor 
you tell us—a little one only three years old, 
drowning, because he fell from the piazza 
of his home! May God be with the poor 
father and mother. 


a 
RAMBLE NO. 25. 





RAMBLER IS INVITED TO A DIME SOCIAL. 





FRroM Fort Plain we rolled gracefully along west- 
ward on the Central R. R. Wehad made up our 
mind to stop at Oriskany and see Mr. W. E. Clark, 
ex-president of the N. Y. B. K. A.; but we learned 
that asea of three miles of mud lay between the 
station and residence, and all we could do was to 
look away across the sea and imagine that Bro. 
Clark was hard at work tacking leather to those 
best bellows-smokers of his. We reached Rome 
about noon; didn't see much evidence of apicu)ture 
here, but the people seemed to bee very friendly. 
It was about dinner time, and two fine gentlemen 
said to me, *‘ Let's goin here and have a dime so- 
cial.” 

We accepted the invitation with alacrity, for at 
home our church had a real good dime social. 
We escorted the widow Dibble, and ate pumpkin 
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pie, peanuts, and popcorn to edification, and raised 
almost $4.00 for-etceteras for the minister's wife, 
and also fora pairof magnetic insoles for her shoes 





A DIME BOCIAL. 


She, like other females, is troubled with cold feet 
It is said, on this account the magnetic-insole trade 
is heavy among the fair sex. Well, my alacrity 
came very near ruining me. I am a total abstainer, 
teetotaler, and “ prohib;” and when these fine gen- 
tlemen whisked me up toa bar, where vile com- 
pounds are sold, and asked me what I would take 
for a dime social, I was sorely tempted to say 
brandy with sugar; but Ismote the tempter, and 
won the victory. Said I, ‘I'll take pumpkin pie;” 
and these fine men and the dispenser of drinks just 
laughed the Rambler to scorn. Said I, ** My friends, 
which is better to take, a piece of pumpkin pie, and 
go hence with aclear head and untangled feet, or 
that vile stuff that will roll youinthe gutter, or 
heap abuse upon your family?” 

Their hilarity visibly subsided, and I withdrew in 
good order, and I hope my little lecture and stand 
for principle had a good effect. 

Not far from Rome we had a fine visit with an 
old-time bee-keeper, who has the cognomen of 
James Moore, aged 83. In war times he had 125 co!- 
onies; but they had all died out; clover had killed 
out, and the bees could get nothing but weed honey, 
and they could not winter upon it. There's no 
earthly use to try to keep bees without a good 
stand of clover. 

Said I, “‘ Bee-keepers now feed sugar or taffy, i! 
they find poor honey in a hive.” 

“Why,” said he, “I fed taffy ina bake-tin; also 
fed maple sugar, nigh on to forty years ago, but 
weed honey is very deceptive. You can not see 
much difference between that and clover honey, 
and can not tell the effect it will have upon the 
bees; but the taffy was sure cure every time.” 

“ Bee-keepers are now talking a great deal about 
automatic hiving arrangements. Did you ever have 
experience in that line?’ 

“Why, bless you, yes. Ihad the cutest hive for 
that purpose you can imagine, nigh on to forts 
years ago. This hive was invented and patented by 
Sylvester Davis, of Claremont, N. H. It was called 
the Platform hive, but I called it the Side Issue. 
You see, we had hot times them days in politics, 
and every thing was a crisis, or an issue, so! put 
the hive in line with the times. Here is an old pic- 
ture of the hive. You observe that four hives were 
placed side by side. In the spring, if four swarms 
were wintered, remove every other one and place 
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ona new platform, and place empty hives next to 
all full ones. Close the entrance to the hive con- 
taining the swarm, and open the passages into the 
empty hive. If this is done in early spring, the 
bees will work through the empty hive; and, find- 
ing so much room, they will forget to swarm.” 

“But, how about a queen in the new hive? In my 
experience a queen is necessary, to bold the bees 
tobusiness and make a permanent working colo- 
ny. 

“Yes, yes; but you mean a king-bee. Young 
men try to get smart nowadays, and fool us old 
heads with their new-fangled ideas; but do you 
think I managed bees for nothing nigh on to 
forty years ago? I guessI know. The process was 
just as simple when the hive was full, as you could 
see by the glassinthe rear of the hive. Open the 
front entrance to the old hive, and close the pas- 
sages between, and the thing was done. The kings 











NON-SWARMER BEE-HIVE. 


that were always around would set up rule. But 
this hive wasaterror to moth-worms. I used to 
kill dozens every morning in the little moth-draw- 
ers. | had to tend right to my knitting and drop no 
stitches, to keep them from hatching, when I kept 
bees nigh on to forty years ago. Then, you see, 
under the wire-cloth platform was a spring exercis- 
er and feeding-chamber. When it is too cold for 
bees to fly in the early spring, let the sun shine in 
here, and what a jolly time the bees could have!” 

The inventor also advocated spring feeding, and 
also gave the following recipe for feeding to make 
the best of box honey: 

Take 25 lbs. best West-India honey; 25 lbs. white 
sugar; 40 lbs. water; one gill of salt; 4% oz. essence 
of anise; 1% pints mucilage of slippery elm; % gill 
of porter (or ale); flavor to suit the fancy. 

But lcould never see much profit in the plan, 
and never tried it; and so my aged friend who kept 
bees “ nigh on to forty years ago”’ had experiment- 
ed very near to the late methods of taffy feeding 
and the self-hiving of swarms. There is one thing, 
hows ver, we think that is for ever buried, and that 
is moth-traps. Our aged friend found the worms 
always plentiful, and the trap was a splendid breed- 
er i! only neglected, which it was sure to be by nine 
out ol ten of farmer bee-keepers. 

We found bee culture not much indulged in, in 
the immediate vicinity of Mr. Moore. We suppose 
the weed honey and moth-traps had given it a set- 
back from which it could not recover. As we left 


our aged triend, the thought that ‘there is nothing 
new under the sun”’ was uppermost in the mind of 
~ RAMBLER. 

_Fnend_ R., we are very glad indeed that 
you stuck to your principles; but I never 


before heard of using pumpkin pie as a 
beverage.” 


Come to think of it, however, 
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Josh Billings calls it ‘ the deliteful bevverij 
of Nu Inggland.”’ Itisa safe thing to take, 
however. and I believe that all are agreed in 
1egard to the matter. I well remember Syl- 
vester Davis’ patent bee-hive and the Side 
Issues. The drawers were to pull out and 
catch the moth, and were a big thing when 
first introduced. It had its day, however, 
and passed away. as has been the fate with 
patent hives for fifty years or more. 


OT 
MANUM ANSWERS CORRESPON- 
DEN'IS. 





PRACTICAL QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 





Friend Root:—In consequence of wy talks in 
GLEANINGS I have received many letters of inquiry 
on various matters pertaining tothe bee-business: 
and thinking that my answers to some of them may 
be of interest to some of our bee-keeping friends, I 
venture to forward you the following: 

The first is my answer toa young man livingina 
neighboring State, who wants a situation as an as- 
sistant in the apiary, and who wishes to know how 
I manage with my men, and how much I pay, ete. 
My answer was substantially as follows: 

Mr. A.—I reply to your favor by saying that I re- 
quire six men to assist me with my bees during 
June and July—one apiary being let onshares. I 
usually hire one or two men for four or five 
months, and the other four for only two months. 
The price which I pay varies according to the ex- 
perience and worth of the man. I bave one man 
who has worked for me seven seasons of six months 
each. I pay him $25 per month for May, Septem- 
ber, and October, and $30 per month for June, July, 
and August. The time is divided in this way, so 
that if, from any cause, he does not complete his 
full time, there would be no question as to the 
price to be paid for what time he works. I have 
another man who has worked for me a number of 
seasons, and who prefers to work only through 
June and July. I pay him $75 for the two months. 
Ihave another man who has worked for me one 
season; and as he is an excellent and faithful man, 
I pay him for this season #25 per month for three 
months. Foranew hand, or one who has never 
worked for me, or for any one near me who 
practices my methods, but who bas had a little ex- 
perience with bees, and who understands the 
theory pretty well, I pay $40 for two months, or $7 
for six months, when they insist on working 
through the season for the sake of learning the 
business. Of course, their board is included at 
above prices. I locate one man at each out-apiary 
where he is to remain during the swarming season, 
which is usually from five to seven, and sometimes 
nine weeks, but more often six weeks. I expect 
my men to be at their post every day during this 
time, Sundays and all; and while I do not expecta 
man to do any unnecessary work on Sunday, I in- 
sist on his being on hand to hive swarms that may 
issue. It is my practice to visit each apiary once 
or twice each week, to give instructions, and to as- 
sist the men when assistance is required. You 
say that you have had a little experience at 
home with a few swarms, and that you have 
read several bee-books, such as Cook’s Manual 
and the A BC, and that you have taken GLEANINGS 
two years, and that you would like to work the first 
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four months of the season, and that you are a 
young man of good habits, and anxious to learn 
the business. You ask if Il expect my men todo 
other work not pertaining to the bee-business. 
Yes, I do those who work before and after the 
swarming-season. I have a small farm—40 acres— 
and when not busy with the bees I sometimes ask 
my men to assist in planting, and in the fall in har- 
vesting; but my farm being small, and there being 
so many of us, the farm work is light, and quickly 
done. Now, in view of these considerations, and 
what you say about yourself, I will pay you $60 for 
May, June, July, and August. 


HIVING TWO OR MORE SWARMS TOGETHER. 


Mr. Manum:—When you hive twoor more swarms 
in one hive, how do you unite them without their 
quarreling? and what do you do with the extra 
queens? My answer is, that, in a large apiary, 
there will usually be several swarms out in one day 
—we sometimes have 20. In that case two or more 
may be hbived together without fear of their quar- 
reling; but if they issue one per day, or one has 
been hived two or three days, and it is desired to 
unite another with them, I first cage the queen al- 
ready in the hive, and hang the cage in the hive, 
and then shake the bees off the combs in front of 
the hive, and at once dump the new swarm with 
them, having first secured their queen, and at once 
sprinkle them, hive and all, with sweetened water 
Well flavored with peppermint, and allow them to 
run into the hive. Just at night I liberate the 
queen. Now, if the extra queen is an old or inferi- 
or one, I pinch off her head; but if she is only one 
year old, and a good one, I either introduce her in 
place of some old or poor queen, or return her to 
the hive from which she issued, after first remov- 
ing all queen-cells. Having lost s0 many bees by 
swarming, she will not be likely to attempt to 
swarm again the same season. At this time I usu- 
ally discard all my two-year-old queens, and for the 
past two years I bave had calls for all such at 50 
cents each. By this practice I winter no queen 
over one year old. If you wish much increase you 
can hive the extra queen with just enough bees to 
cover one card of hatching brood; and by giving 
them acard of brood occasionally, you will soon 
have a colony in good condition for winter, without 
having much reduced the working force in those 
hives run for surplus. 

WILL IT PAY TO CONTRACT? 

Another makes the following inquiry: 

Having read much of your writing in GLEANINGS, 
with interest, I venture to ask whether you think 
it pays to contract the brood-chamber during the 
honey-flow, to secure all the honey in the surplus 
receptacles. 

My answer to this question is this: In a locality 
where no fall (or dark) honey is stored in sufficient 
quantities to winter the bees, it will not pay, at the 
present low price of honey and high price of sugar. 
When honey sold at 20 to 25 cents per lb., I practic- 
ed contracting with profit. But I prefer now to al- 
low them the full number of combs, so that the 
bees may store enough, or nearly enough, honey 
for winter, while the whitg-honey flow lasts, as we 
very seldom get any honey here after the basswood 
season. Butifin your locality you are quite sure 
of securing fall honey enough for winter stores I 
would advise contracting during the white-honey 
flow. You shoyld be governed in this by your 


locality, both as regards quantity and quality of 
honey, as well as by the price your honey sells for, 
PACKING FOR CHAFF HIVES. 

Another man asks: 

What is,in your opinion, the best materia! for 
packing the so-called chaff hives? I have madea 
few Bristol hives from your description of them in 
GLEANINGS, and the only materia! for packing | 
can get near by is unseasoned basswood sawdust. 
Do you think this would soon dry after packing, so 
it would answer the purpose? 

Answer: 

No: I would hardly dare use it, for basswood wil! 
mildew very quickly in hot weather; and, again, 
sawdust alone will pack too hard to answer a good 
purpose; because the harder any such material is 
packed, the more it becomes a conductor for both 
heat and cold. I believe fine dry planer shavings, 
such as are made by planing well-seasoned lumber, 
are as good as any thing which can be got cheaply. 
Now, if the bottom of the hive around the outside 
walls is air-tight, these shavings will form a multi- 
tude of little dead-air spaces; while if, on the other 
hand, the bottom of the hive is not tight, so but 
that it will admit of air, these same shavings will 
form a multitude of little air-channels up through 
which fresh air will continually circulate, which 
would doubtless be a benefit to the bees in hot 
weather, if not in cold. So, then, my preference is 
dry planer shavings. Oat chaff, or very fine cut 
straw, are good. 

A CALL FROM A NEIGHBOR. 

** Halloo, Charles! walk in. Iam glad to see you 
this lonely rainy day.” 

“Well, I have called to have a little chat with you 
about the bees. Jennie said you were in your 
office, so I walked rightin. I hopelIam not inter- 
fering with your writing.”’ 

“Oh, no! not at all. I was just having a little 
mechanical chat with our friend Root. Well, have 
you been out to your apiary recently?” 

“Yes: I was there yesterday, and I found things 
alittle mixed. You remember I told you in April 
that I had lost only 4 per cent in wintering. Well, 
that was true; but since then every one of my 
light colonies has gone up; and some that were not 
so very light are missing. The boy I have there 
says that a number of them have swarmed out, and 
left some brood and lots of honey, and I have called 
to ask you to tell me the cause of such conduct.” 

“Well, Charlies, you know we have had a very 
cold backward spring, which has been a trying 
time for the bees, especially light colonies. They 
all being so short of pollen, they have worked hard 
to get a little whenever they could fly out, and 
many times they ventured out when they ought 
not to; consequently the old bees have wasted 
away to an alarming extent. In fact, there are 
scarcely any old bees left in any of my hives: 
therefore those that came through light did not 
have the strength to rally and survive the 
wasting-away of their small numbers, and had to 
succumb to their fate—dwindling.”’ 

“ But, what was the cause of fairly good colonies 
in the spring swarming out and leaving their brood 
and plenty of honey?” 

“Well, now, let me ask you a question. Did 
those that have swarmed out bave young or old 
queens?” 

“Nearly all of them had old queens. Two of 
them had young queens hatched last August, but 
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they were not very good layers last fall, so I do not 
care much for them.” 

“Well, then, one cause of absconding is due to 
the queens, and can be traced out thus: The 
queens being on the decline—or poor—and the colo- 
nies being lightin bees in the spring, the queens 
did not get to laying early enough to get a batch of 
young bees hatched out before the crisis came: and 
finding that they were weakening instead of guin- 
ing,and not being able to cover and care for their 
brood, they became discouraged, and swarmed out; 
when if they could have held out a few days longer 
until the brood commenced to hatch, they would 
not have swarmed out, because a few young baby- 
bees would have heid them. I have given such col- 
onies a few young bees from other hives, with good 
success, when discovered in this condition. If the 
weather had been favorable, all of these light stocks 
would have pulled through all right; but we have 
had about the hardest spring [ever knew, and we 
shall have no light colonies this summer to bother 
with,as they are all gone where the woodbine 
twineth.”’ 

‘Have you engaged all your help ‘yet for this 
season ?”’ 

“No: [am two men short.” 

“ What are you going to do in that case?” 

“Well, I have got torun three apiaries myself— 
two out-apiaries, besides this one at home: so when 
you are enjoying yourself in your one apiary you 
can think of me with three to manage, besides the 
other boys to look after.’”’ 

“But, how are you going to do so much yourself, 
pray tell?’ 

“Well, lam going to try to prevent swarming in 
the two out-apiaries, and the home apiary I shall 
run principally for extracting; and I hope, by giv- 
ing them room enough, they will swarm but very 
little if at all; and one of the out-apiaries I shall 
manage by removing the queens just before they 
prepare to swarm, according to Elwood’s method, 
and in the other out-apiaryI shall try to prevent 
swarming, according to Manum’s method, which I 
do not care to tell you about yet,asIam not sure 
it will prove practical on a large scale. I have 
tried it with only a few colonies.” 

“ Well, I hope you will be successful; but I think 
you will have your hands full before the season is 
over.” 

“Thanks. I assure youl shall work faithfully 
for success, and succeed I must, in some way.” 

Bristol, Vt., May, 1890. A. E. MANUM. 


(a  ——— 
THE TEXAS AGRICULTURAL ANT. 


PROF. COOK TELLS US SOME WONDERFUL THINGS 
ABOUT ANTS AS WELL AS BEES. , 








I HAVE received from Mr. W. D. Allen, of Koose, 
Texas, a fertile (or wingless) queen of these strange 
ants \’.gonomyrmex barbatus). He requests a re- 
port through GLEANINGS, and desires especially to 
know whether there is more than one queen ina 
Colony, and whether there is any way to extermi- 
hate these rivals in agriculture. As they allow no 
vegetation within a radius of six or eight feet of 
the door to their nests, the damage they do is by 
no means insignificant. I am specially glad to re- 
ceive this queen ant, as we have none of this 


wens in our collection. I shall be very grateful if 
Mr. Allen can send me more queens—both winged 





and wingless—males, and workers—both large and 
small. 

I am also glad to present to the readers of 
GLEANINGS something of the life and habits of 
these interesting insects, especially as they are of 
peculiar interest to bee-keepers, as there is much 
in common in the life economy of ants and bees; 
and the student of either will the better understand 
his subject if he study the other. These ants (see 
cut) are reddish brown in color. The queens are a 
little more than half an inch 
long. The males — drones — are 
half an inch long, and the work- 
ers, of which there are two sizes, 
are respectively one and two- 
eighths of an inch shorter than 
the males. The young queens— 
virgins—and males have wings, 
while the workers and laying 
queens are wingless. Like bum- 
ble-bees they live in underground 
nests: though these ants tunnel into the earth for 
several feet, and have quite extensive galleries. 
They may have a{hill or mound above their tunnels, 
or they may have no hill. The entrance to the tun- 
nels ig usually by one opening; but there may be 
two, three, or four, all near together. They take 
their name, “agricultural ant,” from the fact that 
they keep a circle, with a diameter of from six to 
sixteen feet, about]the entrance to their nest, en- 
tirely free from all kinds of plants; and radiating 
paths, also"cleaned of vegetation, stretch for many 
feet in every direction from the central circle. 
These paths are five or six inches wide at their in- 
ner end, and become more narrow as they extend. 
They are] also} husbandmen, in that they garner 
into their nests seeds during summer, on which 
they feed at all seasons. Their paths are highways 
over which they bear}the heavy seeds. To show 
how brainy they are, it is reported that if, from 
heavy rains, their granaries are flooded, the seeds 
are carried out todry; and, when dry, are carried 
back. To'showjtheir patriotism, it is reported that, 
in case of storms, they will plug the entrance with 
their bodies, and thus die for their kindred and 
home. Theretis a certain kind of grass—"‘ ant rice,” 
which is nearly always found about the cleared 
circles of these insect agriculturists. It is believed 
that the ants sow the seeds purposely to raise their 
favorite forage crop; while some argue that the 
presence of the ant rice is accidental, coming from 
seed carelessly leftjby the ants. There is some rea- 
son to believe that there is purpose in the seed- 
sowing. So we see these Texan ants are veritable 
agriculturists, and no mean rivals of man. The 
young queens—virgins—have wings. When the 
season for mating comes—in June—the males and 
females fly forth and mate. It is reported that they 
mate on the ground (?). The males die at once, and 
the now impregnated queen flies off, and alone 
commencesito digia home. So, like the queen bum- 
ble-bee, the queen-ant, at first, has to do all the 
labor. The queen ant, finding her wings in the way, 
bites them off. The hard command, “If thy hand 
offend thee,” is obeyed by these insects. Who shall 
say that insects are destitute either of intellect or 
morals ? 

All the ants which are produced at first are work- 
ers, and those produced while the queen is not only 
chief, but the only ‘cook and bottle-washer,” are 
the small workers. Thus, as with bees, a stinted 
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diet results in undeveloped femaler, or workers, 
and a very stinted larder produces small workers. 

As the season advances — June — the males and 
queens again appear, and fiy forth to mate, after 
which the queens commence new coionies. 

To answer Mr. Allen's question, I think there is 
only one queen in the colonies of these ants, 
though I may be wrong, as many species of ants 
have several queens in a single colony. 

Ants are very muscular. It has been estimated 
that a man, to equal an ant in performance, would 
have to walk over 150 miles a day with more than a 
ton weight on his head. Like bees, ants are very 
neat, and spend much time in scrubbing and comb- 
ing. Unlike bees, the ants scratch and comb each 
other, and there is every indication that the recipi- 
ent of such favors receives them with great satis- 
faction. The ants are also seen to sleep so sound- 
ly that they are waked with difficulty. From this 
we may very safely conclude that bees also take 
naps. As the agricultural ants are always all in 
their nests from noon to one o'clock, it would seem 
probable that this is the usual napping time. 

Any who are specially interested in these ants 
will do well to read the very interesting book by 
Rev. Mr. McCook, of Philadelphia, on this insect. 
This is a book that should be in every public libra- 
ry. 

Mr. Allen asks for a remedy, or means to exter- 
minate these pests. Ihave no doubt but that bi- 
sulphide of carbon, poured into the tunnels be- 
tween twelve and one, will quickly destroy these 
ants. It is used successfully to destroy the prairie- 
squirrels in the West, and I have used it here with 
entire success in killing the ants that are often so 
annoying on our lawns. I have just explained the 
use of this substance, and the other insecticides 
which I have found useful in killing insects,ina 
bulletin entitled Insecticides, which any one can get 
free by addressing a card, requesting it, to Secreta- 
ry H. G. Reynolds, Agricultural College, Michigan. 

Mr. McCook explains a trap which he says will 
very soon exterminate all the agricultural! ants of 
any nest. This consists of atin box set over the 
hole, so made that any ant passing either in or out 
must pass over an inclined piece of bright smooth 
tin, whose roof-like edge stands or projects over 
the box. Thus the ants are precipitated into the 
box; and as they can not get out, they are easily 
killed. I should suppose that, if the box were quite 
large, and contained kerosene, it would need no at- 
tention after placing it, else it would need empty- 
ing each day. A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Mich., Apr. 26. 


I am sure, dear friend, we are all very 
much interested in what you have just told 
us. I have heard of those ants sowing rice 
and tending to the crop. Now, although 
my faith is very — along this line, I 
must confess that 1 am strongly inclined to 
think, with the others you mention, that 
this must bea mistake. Even though the 
ants are seen depositing seeds, I do not be- 
lieve they do it with any expectation of 
waiting for acrop. Some one has said that 
the lowest types of mankind can be dis- 
tinguished from the highest types of ani- 
mal instinct, by a very simple matter; 
mene 4S no animal ever yet had sense 
enough to build a fire to warm him when 


cold. In the same way, I should say that 


no animal or insect ever had or ever could 
have sense enough to sow seeds and wait 
the production of a crop.—Are you not put- 
ting it a little exact to say that the ants are 
all in their nests from noon till one o'clock ? 
Did you not mean to say for a period of 
about an hour, usually, during the hottest 
part of the day? Without clocks and 
watches they would have to go out and take 
a look at the sun to see when it was about 
nappingtime. I do know that domestic ani- 
mals get into the habit of judging time very 
accurately. Our Clydesdale team has lear- 
ed to. make a fuss if they can not get into 
the stable and be fed when the whistle 
blows. A few days ago our teamster told 
them to go on; that they could not stop that 
egg | night. even if the whistle did 

low, and one of them gave a loud whinny 
of disapproval. 


Tr Oe 


THE HEAVY LOSSES OF BEES IN 
YORK STATE. 





ITALIANS WINTERED BEST ; BLACKS AND CARNIO- 
LANS ALL DIED; HONEY-DEW THE CAUSE. 





I SEE the report of James Markle, in last issue, 
from New Salem, N. Y., that he lost most of his 
bees. Llive about 12 miles from him. The !oss of 
bees through this part of the State is fearful. It 
has cleaned out whole apiaries, and covers a large 
territory. The whole cause is bad stores, or, in 
other words, the large amount of honey-dew that 
the bees gathered last September. I put into the 
cellar about 125 colonies. All perished except til 
colonies of Italians, the rest being blacks. The 
Italians had their hives stored with plenty of good 
early white honey, and had no occasion for storing 
honey-dew, as their hives were full of good honey. 
When the honey-dew came, every colony of pure 
blacks perished. Does this not prove the superiori- 
ty of the Italians over the blacks? Last season the 
blacks did nothing, and hardly pulled through the 
summer, while the Italians in the same yard gatb- 
ered enough to live on, and stored their hives full, 
and gave some surplus. The blacks have no honey 
stored; and when the honey-dew made its appear: 
ance they had room for all they could gatber, and 
in a few days their hives were full. As it became 
salvy as soon as gathered, it was impossible to ex- 
tract. I see you doubt, in your foot-notes to Mr. 
Markle’s report, that the food was the whole source 
of the loss. It certainly was, and nothing else. If 
it was not, why did those having honey-dew «!! per 
ish, and those having good pure stores all live, be- 
ing all wintered in the same cellar. If the bees had 
all been left out of doors, the loss would not have 
been 5 per cent, as those that were left out hada 
cleansing flight every few days all winter. 

I am done now with black bees. They are cer 
tainly not worth bothering within this section of 
the country. I have kept about an equal! number 
of blacks and Italians for the last 15 years, but now 
I will not bother with the blacks any longer. Al! 
they are good for is to work on buckwheat whet 
we have a good August, and honey-dew when it 
comes. Although my loss has been heavy for me, 
never losing any in winter before, I am not dis 
couraged. I have 60 good strong colonies of Ital- 
ians left. I shall try all the harder to get back to 
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my number again; but it is hard for a poor man 
to lose SO Many. 
CARNIOLANS BAD FOR WINTERING. 

I had a few colonies of pure Carniolans. They 
were the first to perish. I have tried them now 
four years. They are no better than the common 
black bees, but worse to swarm. 

Gallupville, N. Y., May 20. 


———— enn oe 


AN A B C SCHOLAR’S EXPERIENCE IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


STARTING WITH A FEW FOUL-BROODY COLONIES, 
\ND INCREASING TO 80 HEALTHY ONES. 


Tue rainfall in Southern California has been very 
large, being over 40 inches, while in ordinary years 
about 20is a fair average. Such rainfalls bave pre- 
ceded good honey years in the past, and a good 
tiow of honey was predicted by the bee-men for 
thisseason. This prophecy seems likely at present 
to be fulfilled. Swarming has been going on ata 
lively rate, and honey is now coming in freely. We 
have this year’s swarms from which we have al- 
ready extracted and taken comb honey. Some of 
them are also ready to Swarm again. 

This is all very encouraging to us. We know 
nothing at all of bee culture except what we had 
read in the A BC book and a few copies of GLEAN- 
inGs. We took an apiary here that had dwindled 
from 150 down to 18 hives, containing bees. Foul 
brood had been among them, and we knew what 
we had to contend with. Of the 18, about 6 or7 
were unaffected, and the others have at this date 
mostly gone with the majority. : 

We also purchased another apiary of 22 hives, al- 
so affected. The price paid was so little that I am 
ashamed to mention it without your knowing all 
the circumstances. I noticed they were about as 
willing to give us all the apiary as a part of them 
for the sum we offered. We had very little money, 
and were obliged to think before investing. We 
commenced by buying empty hives at a low price, 
taking out comb and boiling them in an iron tub. 
Tue Wax, we traded to a supply-dealer near by, for 
foundation. Wethen removed all diseased brood 
and gave foundation in place, removing the bees at 
the same time toacleaned hive. We now havea 
rousing apiary of about 80 hives. 1 never knew 
that bees could work as ours do now from daylight 
todark. About 10 or 12 swarms we took from trees 
and buildings, or picked up in other localities dur- 
Ing the Swarming season. The others are the in- 
crease of Our apiary. We have rented a furnished 
cottage, and it would seem that we shall be able to 
live comfortably. I might say, that California was 


F. BOOMHOWER. 





> new to me ag the bee-business. It was a strange 
land, strange people, and a strange business at the 
Sametime. Such sights as raising an empty hive 
and finding a lizard a foot long inside would be 


new io many of your bee-family. Every step of 
the way was new and novel. We often read the 
ABC book until late at night, that we might know 
bow to act the next day. My helper is a young man 
of more than ordinary practical talent and discern- 
nent of things. Though searcely able to speak or 
read Foglish, much of the credit of success is due 
him. | read the book and gave him the outlines, 
and was often astonished at the almost marvelous 
Comprehension, and even enlargement of the sub- 
Ject, which he showed. 





) 
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To the bountiful year, given by the kind heaven- 
ly Father, of course, is due such an incease. Hen- 
ry keeps a Bible in the bee-house, and at times 
reads to me while I pronounce and explain the 
hard words. He thinks it better than gold, and 
digs deeper and deeper into its mines of truth day 
by day, so that, besides becoming bee-keepers, we 
are fitting for the pure and beautiful country be- 
yond. Oh that we might get right, before the sum- 
mons comes to pass over! 

To speak of bees again, I will tell you what I did. 
I transferred a hive, cutting out several combs, 
and fastening in other frames, without veil or smo- 
ker, and without getting stung. Ido not know 
whether it isafeator not. It was a good swarm I 
found in an odd-sized hive piled up with others 
some distance from our apiary. I did not want to 
go back again, and to savetime I put it in a regular- 
sized hive, as above stated. I raised the cover very 
gently, and got them exposed to the sun and air, 
and then I think they did not know their own hive, 
and so did not defendit. At any rate I cut out the 
combs and fastened them into the other frames 
with sticks; and though the air was full, rot one 
ventured to sting. 

It is necessary to shade all hives here. We buy 
store-boxes for shades,and also use burlap some, 
under the cover, and hanging down in front to 
shade. We have just finished painting the hives 
white, the better to stand the heat. I have seen 
combs at thefront of the hive (a black one) that 
were melted into a mass. 

We get 12% cts. at the village store, for comb hon- 
ey, in 1-lb. sections. It is retailed at 15. For ex- 
tracted we get 6 cts. by the 60-lb. can, and 7 for 
small quantities. We have just prepared 32 60-lb. 
cans for honey, and hope that will not nearly hold 
it. We have extracted at this date about 8 cans, 
and the white sage is just beginning to furnish 
honey. “Black sage” has been the best honey- 
plant up to this date. Swarming commenced 
March 28, and was wonderfully lively for a time, 
but now seems mostly over. W.S. RUTCHTE. 

Sierra Madre, Cal., May 19. 


Tr or 
BRACE-COMBS, ETC. 





FRIEND DOOLITTLE ARGUES THAT WE DO NOT 
WANT THEM REMOVED. 





Ir has been with much interest that I have read 
all the arguments, experience, etc., along the line 
of wide and thick top-bars for the frames to do 
away with brace-combs, all, or nearly all, seeming 
to think that it would bea great advatrtage to “ be 
rid of such a nuisance,” or, at least, they seem to 
think of these brace-combs only as a nuisance. 
Now, with me 1 consider these brace-combs a great 
help, and for years I have allowed them to remain 
on the top-bars of my frames, because I considered 
them of value; that is, I consider them of more 
value than they are a disadvantage. Were I work- 
ing an apiary for extracted honey I might change 
my mind a little, perhaps; but for comb honey I 
would not allow any one to scrape them off my 
frames for 50 cents per hive. Years ago I consider- 
ed them a nuisance, and so each year I scraped 
them off in the fall when I prepared my bees for 
winter, till one fall, through an extra amount of 
other work, I did not get time to go over more than 
about two-thirds of the apiary in preparing for 


we 
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winter, guessing at the rest, or, what amounted to 
the same thing, weighing the hives to come at the 
amount of stores they had, instead of inspecting 
every frame,as I usually do. Previous to this I 
had used the Hill device, or something similar, to 
give the bees a passageway over the combs during 
winter, asis so often recommended to be used un- 
der the bee-quilt; but frequent examinations dur- 
ing winter satistied me that these brace-combs, 
which I had taken so much pains to remove, an- 
swered every purpose of the device, besides being 
much cheaper, as well as requiring no room in my 
shop, or lugging back and forth from shop to 
apiary both spring and fall, which they required 
when used. But their greatest advantage appear- 
ed when I came to put on the sections, for the bees 
seemed to consider them as little ladders on which 
to climb up into the sections, for it was a very no- 
ticeable fact that the bees entered the sections much 
sooner where these brace-combs were left than they 
did those where they had been removed, and, if I re- 
member correctly, Iso wrote in GLEANINGS at the 
time, advising all to remove the brace-combs from 
the bottom of the supers, but not from the tops of 
the frames. The next year I tried the same experi- 
ment again, and so on for several years, till at last 
I became thorougbly convinced that these brace- 
combs added largely to my crop of comb honey by 
getting the bees into the sections much sooner 
than they otherwise would. 

Now, some may say thatitisno use getting the 
bees into the sections as soon as the first honey 
comes in; but I claim that this has very much to do 
with our crop of comb honey. Itis not that the 
first four or five pounds of honey stored in the sec- 
tions could be sold for so much cash that I wish it 
placed in the sections, but all my past experience 
teaches me that, for every pound of honey 
stored in the brood-nest atthe commencement of 
the season, there will be ten pounds less stored in 
the sections that year. Let the bees once com- 
mence to store honey inthe brood-chamber thus 
early in the season, and they are loth to enter the 
sections at all; and, instead of giving us lots of sec- 
tion honey, they keep crowding the queen from 
the cells more and more till, when fall comes, we 
have little honey for market, and our bees in poor 
shape for winter. When we come to fully under- 
stand this fact we shall see that, wherein these 
brace-combs are the means of having our bees en- 
ter the sections sooner, justin that proportion are 
they of value tous. Try the experiment, brethren, 
and see if, at the end of such a trial, you will not 
be willing to put up with the inconvenience they 
cause you, for the sake of their great value. 

CAPPING COMBS. 

Picking up a paper lately, I read an article argu- 
ing in favor of extracting honey before it is ripen- 
ed, in which were these words: “It stands to rea- 
son, that, if a colony is saved the time of capping 
over hundreds of square inches of comb, it will 
gather just that much more honey.” This I claim 
isa mistake wrought out by the writer in not be- 
ing familiar with the laws that govern the inside of 
the hive. If the bees which capped the cells were 
the field bees, and if these cells were capped in the 
day time, then it would stand to reason, as our writ- 
er claims; but when we come to know that (when a 
colony isin anormal condition) it is the bees that are 
under 16 days old which do all of the wax work, and 
that the larger part of this wax-working is done at 


night, then we see that the capping of the combs 
plays no important part in the production of honey, 
The bees which cap the honey would not go into 
the field if there were no honey to cap, 80 I do not 
see where there would be any saving in keeping 
them idle by extracting the honey before they had 
time to cap it. If itis to be argued that it would 
save the honey that went into wax to form the cap. 
pings of the combs, then I answer, that, according to 
Prof. Cook and my own observation, bees always 
secrete wax enough for the purpose of capping 
combs, during a boney-flow, whether combs are 
capped or not; hence it is wasted if they have no 
place to putit. Looking atitin the above light, 
which is the correct one, in my opinion, there js 
no saving to the bees in extracting unripe honey, 
More bulk of honey will be obtained, I admit, but 
not because time is saved to the bees. 
Borodino, N. Y., June 6. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Friend D., I remember quite distinctly 
that, when you paid us that visit ten or 
twelve years ago, one of the things you 
were very emphatic about was that you did 
not want the burr-combs removed from the 
top of the frames; and during all this dis- 
cussion in regard to brace-combs the mat- 
ter has been on my mind, and I have been 
feeling quite anxious about it; but I had 
not got started until you took it up. Now, 
I think very likely you are right. But you 
use an arrangement amounting virtually to 
the wide frame for holding sections. put 
over the tops of the frames. Now, if I un- 
derstand you, you let these burr-combs go 
right up and be built right on to the bottom- 
bars of the wide frames. In that case you 
have a sticky, dauby mess every time oe re- 
move the wide frames to take out the sec- 
tions. Then you have the inconvenience 
we all know about so well, when putting 
them back again. May be you have some 
way to obviate this latter matter, however 
—Ihope you have. I once decided that! 
would let the crate or super be built fast to 
the tops of the frames, and let them remain 
there during the honey season, taking out 
the sections when I want to, by removing 
them one at a time from the crate or super, 
to get rid of this inconvenience of breaking 
loose from the burr-combs. I emphatically 
~ ¢ with you in to getting the bees 
at work in the sections before very much 
honey is put into the brood-combs, although 
I should not say that one pound in the 
brood-nest very often prevents ten pounds 
from going into the sections. I am inclined 
to think there is quite a saving in the quan- 
tity of honey by extracting before the combs 
are capped, although I quite agree witli you 
in your statement that the bees that gather 
the honey do not, as a rule at least, cap the 
cells over. Ernest calls my attention to the 
fact, friend D., that you use a deeper i:ame 
than the shallow Langstroth, and there 1s4 

retty general agreement that bees will g0 
into boxes quicker from shallow Langstroth 
combs than from the square Gallup comms. 
He says, too, that many who are using thick 
top-bars declare they do not hinder the _ 
from going up into the boxes. even thous! 
no burr-combs are built over these top-bars. 
I should be ve ee indeed to have our 
good friend J "B. all, of Woodstock, On- 
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tario, the pioneer of thick top-bars, tell us 
what he thinks about it. He is an adept in 
getting large amounts of comb honey, as all 
know who talked with him at the exhibit at 
Toronto. 


-— @UR QUESTIEN-Bex, 


With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 














All queries sent in for this department should be briefly 
stated. and free from any possible ambiguity. The question 
or questions should be written upon a separate slip of paper, 
and marked, ‘* For Our Question-Box.’’ 








QUESTION 162.—a. What do you pay for competent 
help iw the apiary? b. Do you employ boys or men? 
», Which is the cheaper help—the average boy from 12 
ty O,or a full-grown man, the boy receiving wages 
proportionate to that of the man? 

I don’t hire any help. 


Ohio. N. W. A. B. MASON. 


a. We do our own work. 


Illinois. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


a. $30 per month and board. b,c. A good compe- 
tent man is always cheaper. 


Louisiana. E. C. P. L. VIALLON. 


a. From $15 to $30 per month, according to relia- 
bility and experience of the hand. b. Men. c. Man. 
Cuba. O. O. POPPLETON. 


Farm wages. b. Men. c. The man, provided he 
knows a8 much as the boy; i. e., enough to do as he 
is told. 


New York. C. P. H. ELWoop. 


#1 )perday. b. Employaman. c. A handy boy 
will do full as well as a man, and will work cheaper. 
The trouble is to get the handy boy. 


New York. E. RAMBLER. 


[have never paid regular wages to any except 
boys of the ages mentioned. 1 paid them 40c per 
day. [should prefer to pay more for older and 


more reliable help. 
Ijlinois. N.C. J. A. GREEN. 
We employ either boys or full-grown men, and 
pay without regard to the age, according to the 
xood will and ability. A man may be too dear at 50 


pe aday, while another can be cheap at three 
dollars. 


Iilinois. N. W. DADANT & SON. 


Ido not hire. The man who thinks {he knows 
much about bees, and really knows nothing as he 
Ought, is rather unpromising timber to make help 
of, compared with a good boy who is willing and 
anxious to learn. 


Ohio. N. W. E. E. Hasty. 


a. Don't employ any. c. A boy 16 years old will 
do as much work as he ever will during 10 hours 
each Gay,and should be paid as good a price asa 
man, providing he does his work as well. There is 
4 difference in boys as wellas men. A poor one of 
“ther does more damage than good in any apiary. 

New York. (C. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


es About $35.00 per month for men; 15 to 20 for 
oys. b. Both. e. A good boy is as good for some 
kinds of work asa good man. It depends on the 
kind of work you have to do; some parts of the sea- 





son, boy’s work is the cheaper. Asa rule I should 
prefer experienced help—men instead of boys. 
Ohio. N. W. H. R. BOARDMAN. 


a. Usually $25 for an inexperienced man to work 
with me, and $35 to $50 for experienced help; amount 
depending on skill of man, amount of honey coming, 
and whether he has to take charge of an apiary 
himself. Also somewhat by the supply and de- 
mand of help in the market. b. It seems impracti- 
cal to work boys in to advantage, except where sev- 
eral hands are needed in an apiary. 


California. S.W. R. WILKIN. 


a. $30 per month with board is the highest that I 
have paid for the season. I have hired more for 
the past 15 years at $1.00 a day and board, than at 
any other price. This was toa man that has been 
with us 18 years, and has proved to be the cheapest 
help that I have hired. b. Both. c. IT have had 
some boys that were excellent helpers; but find 
quite a relief in having some one with age and ex- 
perience sufficient to shoulder a part of the care 
and responsibility. 


Wisconsin. 8S. W. S. 1. FREEBORN. 


a. My help has always been in the family. b. 
Mostly women. c. I think I’d rather have an aver- 
age man than an average boy, but would rather have 
an unusually bright and thoroughly trustworthy 
boy of 16 than an average man, and would prefera 
very competent man toeither. My principal help 
is aslender girl that I wouldn’t swap for either of 
the above, although she is such a driver that I 
sometimes threaten to “strike’’ for less hours or 
leave for an easier place. 


Illinois. N. C. C. MILLER. 


a. From $25 to $30 per month, according to the 
length of time they work. b. Good men, when I 
can get them. c. The full-grown man every time, 
if competent, and I want no other, though I am 
sometimes obliged to hire young men; and I must 
say that I have had young men 16 to 20 years old 
that did well. I always prefer to keep my old help 
year after year when 1 can; but it often happens 
that one or more wish to start business for them- 
selves, 80 I then have to look for new hands. This 
happens nearly every year. See page 455. 

Vermont. N. W. A. E. MANUM. 


We hire boys from 16 to 20 years; paying about 
$10 a month and board, for the first year, for a 16- 
year-old boy. Some boys are good help at 12 to 14 
years, at about $8.00 per month. We rather have 
boys than men; they are quicker, and will do more 
work than the average inexperienced man. We 
keep our boys as long as wecan. They are worth 
more and more every year. But as our work in the 
apiary lasts only about a month each year, our boys 
usually leave us after two to four years, for some 
other more steady work. 


Wisconsin. §S. W. E. FRANCE. 


You are aware that Ihave students who come 
here to learn the business each year. From the 
best of these students whom I can get to work for 
me, I select my foreman, and this one man is all I 
have to hire. This foreman is usually from 20 to 30 
years of age, and all but one unmarried, so far. 
My son who has acted in that capacity the past year 
is only 19 years old, but is unexcelled as foreman of 
my apiary; 12to16istoo young to manage an api- 
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ary, either with or without help. The man would be 
the cheapest in theend. I pay from $300 to $400 a 
year and board. I have work in the winter; but I 
value their services at just half in the winter what 
Idoinsummer. Another thing I wish, to mention 
here. I have had twenty applications for men who 
have learned apiculture with me, for every one I 
can furnish. The demand for practical apiarists 
who are really worth something, is away ahead of 
the supply, and that, too, at wages about double 
what farm hands can get. 


Michigan. 8S. W. JAMES HEDDON. 


Dear friends, I am very giad indeed to get 
the above answers, and I am glad, too, to 
know that in the main they pretty nearly 

ree with my own experience in hiring help. 

y great business in life has been in em- 
ploying help; and not only have I done it 
for personal gain, but I hope and believe 
that the inspiring motive has been to solve 
this great problem of ‘‘ something to do.”’ 
Now, then, I think you pretty nearly all 
agree that it is not a discussion between 
men and boys; neither is it a discussion be- 
tween men and women ; but the whole mat- 
ter hinges on this: The faithful and the 
unfaithful, or, if you choose, the half-heart- 
ed and the whole-hearted. I have some- 
times decided that I could not wear myself 
out na more in running after boys; but in 
a very little time I would decide again that 
one good faithful, whole-hearted boy, was 
worth more than half a dozen men who were 
intent only on passing the hours and get- 
ting their pay. The one who enters heart 
and soul into his work, and strives to make 
it asuccess, is the one thatis helping. We 
are just beginning to pick strawberries. As 
we are getting 18 cents a quart for them, it 
pays to go over a large extent of ground for 
only a few berries. As fruit is very scarce 
in our market, everybody is hungry for it. 
My first mental question was, ‘*‘ Where is 
the boy who will get these few berries—who 
will get them all,and not waste his time, 
nor eat the greater part of them?’ I in- 
stantly fixed my mind on one boy whom I 
knew would be faithful in every respect. 
He would not need any watching, and there 
would not be any doubt in regard to the re- 
sult of his search. He could not get them 
all before schooltime, so help was needed. 
After running over in my mind at least 
half a dozen, I decided on one of the very 
eng 3 He has all the qualifications of 
the other one, and I am sure, without say- 
ing any thing to him about it, he will not 
eat a berry without permission, during his 
two hours’ work. A few days ago when [ 
was discussing with the foreman about 
trusty boys, this boy overheard our remarks, 
and looked up with a bright, manly face. 
Said he: *“‘ Mr. Root, am I a good boy?”’ 


‘Yes, H.,’ said I at once, “you area 
good boy;”’ and I mentally added, *‘ ye! the 
Lord bless your faithful, honest little 
soul.”” And my prayer is now, “ May God 
help us to so educate our children that there 
shall be more faithful, honest ones.” It 
needs no spirit of prophecy to say that such 
ones will rise. Why,no matter how many 
crowds are going here and there for work, 
there will never be enough of the rea] honest 


and true—the real genuine nobility of ‘he 
earth, and the salt of the earth. May (God 
help us! 


HEADS OF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS, 














; HONEY STATISTICS. 

The following are the rest of the statisti- 
cal reports, which came too late for inser- 
tion in our last issue. Some of the corres- 
pondents were away—or, at least, in the far 
corners of the United States, so that their 
reports came in a little late. 


° ARKANSAS. 
W. H. Laws, Lavaca. W.C. 6-2. 
a. b, 2; outdoor. 
CALIFORNIA. 

G. W. Cover, Downieville. N. 531. 

a. 80; outdoors; b. 80; in box and Langstroth hives outdoors 

W. W. Bliss, Duarte. S. E. 5-23. 

a. 5; outdoors; b. 15; outdoors. The season so far is far 
above the average. 

Wm. Muth-Rasmussen, Independence. E. 5-20. 

a. 2; outdoors; b. don’t know; probably the same. 

J.P. Isracl, Olivenhain, Cal. 8. 5-20 

a. 74; outdoors; b. 10; outdoors. No cellars for bees ar 
used here. 

R. Wilkin, San Buenaventura. 8. W. 5-25. 

a. 6; outdoors; b. 5; outdoors. 

GEORGIA. 

J. P. H. Brown, Augusta. E.C. 5-22. 

a. 10; outdoors; b. 20; outdoors. Bees mostly kept in the oid 
box gum. 


INDIANA. 
T. H. Kloer, Terre Haute. 5-27. e 
a. 5; nearly all on account of queenlessness. Wintered out 
doors. b. There was little loss during winter, but during tv 
present month many have died of starvation, dwindled away 
or swarmed out. Bees are just beginning to make a living 
KANSAS. 


Frank H. Howard, Garden City. 5-23. 

a. 10; outdoors. 

MICHIGAN. 

W. J. Carroll, Otsego. 8. W. 5-26. ae 

a. 90 in cellar, loss 1; 10 outdoors in chaff, no loss. b. The loss 
in this neighborhood is very light, not more than 10 per cent 
Bees wintered in chaff are in much the best condition 

MINNESOTA. 

A. F. Bright, Mazeppa. E. 5-24. 

a. 2, cellar; b. 20, cellar. The loss in cellar was comparatiy’ 
ly light, greatest loss being after their removal from the c 
lar, on account of the cold backward spring. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

A. A. Sanborn, Westfield, Mass. S.W. 5-22. , 

> Loss very light outdoor. b. Loss very light; both ! eth 
ods. 

OREGON. 
George Ebell, Baker City. E. 5-23. 
a. 100 per cent. b. Outdoors in chaff. 
TEXAS. 
B. F. Carroll, Blooming Grove. 6-2. 
a. None; outdoors in 8. hives. b. None; outdoors. 
VIRGINIA. 

J. W. Porter, Charlottesville. C, 5-24. we 

All outdoor wintering in Virginia. My own bees most! 
slaughtered by foul brood. Bees generally wintere! We! 
small loss. 

WASHINGTON. 

J. H. Goe, Mossy Rock. 5-24. 

b. 25; outdoors in common hives. The winter here 
hard on bees. 

W. W. Maltby. Port Angeles. 5-23. 

a, b. 7, outdoors. 

WISCONSIN. 

J.C. Sayles, Hartford. 8. E. 5-20. 

a. 2, cellar; b, 2, cellar and outdoors. 





MISS- 


HEAVY LOSS IN A LARGE APIARY, BY THE 
ISSIPPI FLOOD. 

I have just had a severe loss among niy bees. I 
live in the Red River Valley. I had 485 colonics on 
the first of April, and their increase from that time 
in three apiaries. On the 30th of April several 
levees broke in my neighborhood, and the water 
ran over my place. I put them up on pens four 
feet high. The water rose so fast, and the current 
was so strong, that I could not do any thing for 
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them after it got that high. The pens were washed 
away, or knocked over by arift. I have only about 
4) eft, and they are damaged, and the brood got 
wet. | have changed them into new hives. The 
water was 30 inches deep in my house. Some 
houses were wasbed away, and nearly all fences 
are gone, and crops destroyed. A great deal of 
stock was drowned, but no loss of human life that 
I have heard of. Some of the hives have been 
found in the woods, with a few bees in. The dead 
prood smells bad. Will it cause foul brood? 

Rush Point, La., May 24, 1890. W. J. DAWSON. 

No, sir. Foul brood can not start without 
a seed, any more than corn can grow where 
none is planted. 


IMf[RISONING TROUBLESOME KUBBER BEES, AND 
PUTTING THEM TO HONEST WORK. 

| applied the wire cone to a use the other day 
that 1am very much pleased with. Robbers got to 
work at a nucleus, and were raising quite an ex- 
citement. | made a box 3 x3 inches, and as long as 
the width of the hive, with no bottom or back. The 
top was of double wire cloth, so they coulé not feed 
through it. Then in the front I bored a two-inch 
holeand put ina wire cone 2% inches long, point- 
ing inside. This box I then fastened over the en- 




















ARRANGEMENT TO PERMIT BEES TO GO INTO 
HIVES, BUT NOT TO GET OUT. 


trance of the hive being robbed, and you should 
have seen the robbers pile into that cone—just 
where | wanted them. Soon they were all in, out of 
my wiy in working for the rest of the day. I then 
took them back into the cellar for three days; and 
When put out they remained in that hive. So I not 
only helped the weak swarm, but got the robbers 
nicely cornered, and stopped their nosing around, 
and stinging, when every thing else might have 
failed. This plan may not be new, but I have failed 
to see it in print; and I give it, thinking it may do 
some one some good. H. P. LANGDON. 


East Constable, N. Y., Apr. 16. 
Friend L., your experiment is quite old. 


As much as ten years ago I gave an account 
of it in GLEANINGS. I, too, got a lot of 
black robbers entirely out of my way; and 


by sei\\ng them in the cellar I made honest 
bees 0! them. They did not last very long, 
however, Either they lost their lives in 
undertaking to réb somewhere else, or else 
they were bees so old that they did not have 
very ‘ong to live. They lived long enough, 
however, to strengthen pPmy weak coleny, 
80 that the queen could fill it with brood. 


In my case, I presume that these black rob- 
ers came from the woods. If it were 
reighbors bees, however, we should be care- 
ul about trespassing on any of their rights. 
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CARNIOLANS, AND THE POSITION OF GLEANINGS 
IN REGARD TO THEM. 

By alate number of the Apiculturist and 
one or two of the other bee-periodicals, we 
note that one or two writers think the po- 
sition of GLEANINGs is rather unfavorable 
toward the Carniolans. In fact, one scribe 
intimates that, because we sell Kktalians, 
therefore we condemn Carniolans. Why, 
the facts are, friends, we could sell Carnio- 
lans as well as Italians: At one time we 
were seriously proposing to locate a Carnio- 
Jan apiary; but the few colonies we tested 
did not prove to be a desirable race to sell 
or recommend, and we thought we would 
wait for further developments. With us 
the Carniolans were not very gentle. The 
progeny of one queen were the crossest bees 
we ever had in the apiary; but then, she 
may have been crossed with a black drone ; 
but from the looks of her bees it was impos- 
sible to tell whether she was pure or hybrid. 
We also found that the Carniolans were dis- 
posed to swarm rather to excess. However, 
as we do not wish to appear partial we are 
glad to give a good word for them. In the 
last Bee-keepers’ Review we find the follow- 
ing editorial : 

THE CARNIOLANS GREAT BREEDERS. 

This is the first spring that we have had several 
good colonies of Carniolans in a normal condition— 
that bad not been exhibited at fairs the previous 
autumn. That they rear more brood early in the 
season than do the blacks or the Italians, there is 
no question. It was asurprise to us to see the en- 
thusiastic manner in which they go at it; as though 
brood-rearing had filled their minds to the exclu- 
sion of allelse. It makes no difference if no honey 
is coming in, and only alittle remains in the hive, 
brood-rearing is kept up to the very highest notch 
until the last drop of houey is consumed. Even 
with our present cold, rainy, and late spring, three 
colonies of Carniolans swarmed May 23; and at this 
writing (May 27) the Italians have made no prepara- 
tions for swarming. 

We ull like bees that get to the front early in the 
season—that “show up” with hives running over 
at the blossoming of the elover—but, unless there 
bees will “turn to”’ and gather in the harvest when 
it comes, Our enthusiasm will suffer a rapid decline. 
In this latter respect, the Italians never disappoint 
us. When the harvest comes they are as complete- 
ly carried away in gathering honey as the Carnio- 
lans now are in raising brood. If the Carniolans 
will gather honey. when it comes, with the same 
energy now displayed in breeding, they will be the 
bees for us; and it is with interest that we shall 
— their behavior in this respect, and report re- 
sults. 

Perhaps we have not had fair samples of 
the Carniolans. We hope the majority of 
them are. however, better than those we 
tried. What we are all after isa race of 
bees to breed early, are prolific, good work- 
ers, and but little inclined to swarm, 
whether it be Italians or Carniolans. Beau- 
ty or color ought to bea secondary consid- 
eration. 

FURTHER PARTICULARS IN REGARD TO THAT 

HEAVY LOSS IN WEW YORK. 

You ask for a more definite report on my bees. I 
built a cellar, a honey-room, and a shep, 18x20—cel- 
lar full size of building, base laid in mortar, 6 ft. 
high, with drain under the base. It being so wet 
all winter, the ground in the cellar become very 
wet. I put the bees into the cellar Nov. 30; set 
them 10 in. above ground, three and four tiers high, 
with open bottom, and honey-board shoved part of 
the way off. It got very warm at first; then I open- 
ed the cellar door at night: left windows open all 
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the time, except shutters. It was very dark when 
the door was shut. The combs did not mold. I set 
my bees out Jan. 6,and Feb. 121 left them out two 
days and then it turned cold, and snowed. I took 
1000 lb#. of honey, top storage. I don’t think it was 
the cellar, but the warm winter, and honey-dew. 
I will give you some of the losses: 


CELLAR. LEFT. 
Jobn L. Van Olindo, 117 3 
Peter Livingston, 60 4 
W.S. Ward, B00 15u 
I. Hallenbeck, 20u loss heavy 
W. Wright, 400 sid 
H. Martin, 70 ” - 
H. Bradt, 90 6 or 8 left. 


These were all in cellars that have wintered well 
heretofore. 

If you want definite statistics I will try to get 
them. There are others who have lost. It is wet, 
cold, and backward for bees. L. MARKLE. 

New Salem, N. Y., May 22. 


TOO SMALL AN ENTRANCE FOR THE CHAFF HIVE. 
I like the Dovetailed hives to hive in; but with no 
bee-cellar to put them in for wintering, I will take 
the chaff hive all the time for the permanent home 
of the dear little bees. I have tested it, and found 
but one fault; and that is, the 8x% entrance is too 
smal)! for hot weather, and I often have to raise the 
cover to keep the bees from clustering outside. I 
should like to tell you how much good Our Homes 
talks are doing, but I have not time. May God 

ever be with you. LUCINDA A. ZINN. 

Philippi, W. Va., May 3. 

We formerly made the entrance to the 
chaff hives only 8 in. long. Others have 
mentioned that this was too short, and our 
Own experience convinced us as much. We 
have recently made the entrances full width 
of the hive, and we believe the change will 
be appreciated. 


SELLING SECTIONS BY WEIGHT. 

I object strongly to your statement that section 
honey is sold by weight. Everywhere I have been 
—Boston, New York, Washington, and even our 
own little local traders, invariably sell them (at re- 
tail) by the piece, no matter whether 12, 14, or 16 
ounces, at the same price. I have no doubt that 99 
out of every hundred retailers do the same thing all 
over the country. E. C. NEWELL. 

Brookfield, N. H., Apr. 30. 

Friend N.,I do not know that I ever 
went into a grocery in any town or city 
where they sold sections as you say, without 

utting them on the scales. Why, the very 
idea of selling three-fourths of a pound at 
the same price as a pound, or even a pound 
and a quarter, seems incredible. Honey 
commands pretty nearly the price of butter. 
What would become of the grocer who 
would attempt to put off 12 ounces of butter 
for a whole pound ? Perhaps we had better 
— this question through the Question- 

Ox. 


LOSS IN MINNESOTA. 

There was very serious loss in this county, from 
dysentery, caused by honey-dew. Some localities 
did not suffer so muchas others. Colonies were 
left in very weak condition. While Il lost but one 
colony in 40, I should estimate my loss in bees at 10 
percent. Others have lost 50 per cent in colonies, 
and 75 per cent in bees (estimated). 

N. P. ASPINWALL. 

Harrison, Minn., May 20, 1899. 
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MARKET-GARDENING JUNE 15. 


In my last I considered at considerable 
length what we should do with such a sur- 
plus of water as we were then having. Wel), 
almost before my letter was in print it 
stopped raining and we have had warm 
sunshiny days almost uninterruptedly unti) 
the present time. I thought that, with the 
amount of rain we had had, we certainly 
could stand a couple of weeks, or even a 
month, without suffering. I soon found 
out my mistake, however. The ground had 
been so thoroughly soaked that our clay soi! 
settled down about as hard as if it had never 
been plowed. Then when the drouth came, 
the ground cracked open until the cracks 
through the strawberry- bed were large 
enough and deep enough to drop strawber- 
ries—that is, little ones—clear out of sight. 
When a little rain came, the water just ran 
into the cracks and seemed to do very little 
good, comparatively. Our transplanted cel- 
ery and cabbage did not prosper at all, un- 
less the beds were heavily sprinkled with 
water from the windmill, and then loosened 
up by a sharp steel rake. This saved them, 
but it was almost more work than the plants 
were worth. Under the circumstances, about 
the only course is level culture, and plenty 
of soft mellow dirt. With the soft mellow 
dirt we can fix the ground so it would stand 
a drouth of two weeks, or a month, easily. 
The ground that was planted before the ter- 
rible rains, amounted t6 but little; I put in 
the potatoes as nicely as I ever did; but 
there came up a great wetness, and settled 
the clay down so solid it was like a brick. 
The potatoes tried to get up through the 
crust, but gave it up, and a great part of 
our potatoes on the creek-bottom land are 
under the crust yet. Cultivating between the 
rows fixes the dirt between the rows well 
enough, but it does not help that around the 
potatoes, so our first per will be a fail- 
ure. Ground that had not been planted was 
plowed up, rolled, harrowed, then rolled 
and harrowed again and again, until we bad 
fine mellow soil. Corn, beans, peas. etc.. 
planted in that fine mellow soil, without 
even a drop of rain,came up and grew to 
my full satisfaction. Without this fine mel- 
low soil and perfect tilth, it is almost 1m- 
possible to get a decent crop, no matter how 
much manure or phosphate or any thing 
else you put into it. ‘I'o sum up the matter, 
when we have such heavy rains as we have 
had during the past spring, I do not know 
what to do. Does anybody else? True, we 
can wait until the. rains are over and until 
the ground is dry endugh to pulverize prop- 
erly; but we shall have to go without early 
stuff. Sandy loam, with a gravelly subsoil, 
would probably help the matter greatly; 
but I fear that underdrains and overdrains 
are both inadequate for such severe 1ain- 
storms. We can. however, rejoice at the 
excellent prices. June 10 there was scarcely 
a strawberry in Medina, and whoever ha 
them to put on the market could get his 
own price. We still get 20 cts. per Ib. for 
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lettuce ; 10 ets. for spinach and beet greens, 
There is another thing that Iam rejoicing 
over: When every thing is exactly right, 
now wonderfully crops may grow and ma- 
ture! Very few,in my opinion, have wit- 
nessed the possibilities of market-gardening 
and fruit-growing. We get glimpses, how- 
ever, occasionally, and I am getting some of 
them now, and that makes me happy. 


OUR HOMES. 


If ye, then, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more shall 
your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask bim?—LUKBE 11: 13 

As it was children’s day, and other mat- 
ters occupied the attention of the Sunday- 
school. our lesson for last Sabbath was not 
taken up at all. But it has been taken up by 
me during the week, in a way that I have 
seldom before taken up. any lesson. The 
golden text,** Ask, and it shall be given 
you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you,” has always had 
something startling in it tome; and then 
the words afterward, about a child asking 
its father for bread, or fora fish, or for an 
ege. Would any father give a stone or a 
serpent or a scorpion? Surely not. And 
right close upon this vivid illustration 
comes the promise of our text to-day: * If 
ye. then, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more 
shall your heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him ?”’ Please no- 
tice that, instead of saying that God will 
give bread, fish, ete., or needful food, the 
Savior says he will give us the Holy Spirit, 
implying, in a most positive and direct man- 
her, that the Holy Spirit is the summing-up 
ofall things. And the more [think of it, 
the more sure [ am that the one thing need- 
ful to us all—yes, to every reader of GLEAN- 
INGs, is the Holy Spirit. Ifthe Holy Spirit 
isinour hearts, it takes the place of every 
thing else. I have been so much impressed 
with this that I have been praying with un- 
usual earnestness for that Holy Spirit in 
ny heart, that is promised with so much 
pmphasis. You will notice that, in all of 
Jesus’ talk, in all his discourses, that seems 
to be the great theme. He is constantly 
exhorting us to more faith in God. Just be- 
fore that part of the lesson which I have 
taken up, is a most earnest exhortation to 
importunity in prayer. This means. as I 
take it, that we are not to get tired of pray- 
Ing. nor to lose faith. We are to plead with 
‘rod as we would plead with a neighbor who 
Was unneighborly. Even though he should 
snub Ss, we are to have energy and perse- 
eranice. and faith enough to continue to 
hee and entreat and implore, even though 

€should say, right out. that he would not 
accede to our request. Now, we are to hold 
on to (rod’s promises in the same way. We 
‘ie to beg and beseech, no matter if we are 

scouraged by seeing only continual bad- 
iy mour own hearts ; and we are to contin- 
vs hag implore and plead for his Holy Spirit to 
he e the place of the badness. What has 

“en the result of my continued prayer for 

















the Holy Spirit in my own heart? Perhaps 
you may smile at the idea of my expecting 
an answer to such a prayer, when the pray- 
er had been uttered for perhaps only alittle 
more than a week back. Well, dear friends, 
1 have become so much accustomed to see- 
ing some answer to my prayers almost im- 
mediately that I have begun to take it asa 
matter of course—not when I pray in a half- 
hearted fashion, as a mere form, or as a 
sense of duty; but when I pray in real dead 
earnest, for any thing I feel is right and 
proper. I have been led to expect some sort 
of answer; and the answer in this case has 
been a little different from what I exaected 
it to be. This matter of the Holy Spirit has 
been for years rather confusing to me. 
What does it mean? I have often before 
prayed for the presence of the spirit of 
Christ Jesus in my heart; and I donot quite 
know what it was unless it was our recent 
lesson that prompted me to use the words 
of our text, and ask the Father for the Holy 
Spirit. Well, the effect has been to give me 
more of a spirit of charity and love toward 
all humanity than I perhaps ever have had 
before; and I have also been able to see the 
consequences of a lack of faith and a lack of 
charity in others, in a way I have never 
seen before. Why, it seems to me, as I 
think of it this morning, that one of the 
greatest troubles we have to contend with 
isalack of faith and a lack of charity in 
each other. The reason why many make 
failures in life, if I am correct, is because 
they are so constantly thinking evil of oth- 
er people; and in the same line they doubt 
God’s providence and (God's promises, and 
almost think evil of the great Father above. 
I want this talk to be helpful to you, dear 
friends, therefore I want to emphasize this 
uncharitableness by some illustrations that 
we all can enter into heartily. Uncharita- 
bleness is a disease. It gets hold of us, poi- 
sons our best feelings, warps our judg- 
ment, makes us sneering and ironical; dis- 
torts, twists, dwarfs, and cramps the whole 
universe round about us. The most promi- 
nent illustration I can think of in regard 
to bee-men is the false statements in regard 
to the adulteration of honey. The thing 
has creptin and grown until not only our 
periodicals but our standard works, our cy- 
clopedias, and our medical books, have got 
the disease, and made a shameful show of 
the depravity of humanity where there is 
no such depravity. What a sad thing! 
While Dr. Kellogg’s book was on our tables 
a few days ago, one of the office hands turn- 
ed over to the *‘ Adulteration of Food,” and 
there we found that foolish story repeat- 
ed, about manufactured comb honey. Our 
good friends of the Farm and Fireside, ina 
lengthy editorial a few days ago, brought 
up the whole matter of adulteration of hon- 
ey and the adulteration of candies, and ever 
so many other things, giving their readers 
the impression that humanity at large is so 
corrupt that we can hardly be sure of any 
thing. Now, this hasty, thoughtless man- 
ner of denouncing the great public at large 
—of denouncing the business men of our na- 
tion, all comes, if I am correct, because of a 
lack of the Holy Spirit; because we have 
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not that Christian love in our hearts that 
we ought to have. and that strong reluctance 
to repeat words of censure or reproach, that 
allof us ought to have. Oh, if newspaper 
men, magazine men,and publishers of cy- 
clopedias, would, as they commence their 
work in the morning. pray from the heart 
that the ed Spirit might keep them from 
these mistakes and evils, what a grand 
thing it would be! Il suppose you have al- 
ready thought of my bright little text right 
here—* Thinketh no evil.” 

A great part of my acquaintance with the 
world comes through the letters day by day 
—letters that Iam obliged to read in order 
that I may do justice to my fellow-men. 
While most of these letters breathe a spirit 
of charity and love, there is occasionally 
one from a poor brother or sister who has 
got things mixed and wrong. He supposes 

e has been wronged and cheated, when no- 
body has had a thought of such athing. How 
sad are such cases! I once had a teamster 
who was plowing on the creek bottom. He 
was right close by the railroad. His horses 
became excited, and made him some trouble 
with his — He, poor fellow, became 
disturbed and excited too, and in his disor- 
dered state of mind he would have it that 
the engineer of the locomotive was running 
back and forth, sending the cars spinning 
hither and thither. just on purpose to anno 
him and frighten his team. I had hard wor 
to convince him that the railroad men never 
so much as thought of him and his team 
away down at the bottom of the bank. May 
be they did not see him at all; but he did 
not think it unreasonable or impossible that 
these men who handle great cars and loco- 
motives, and whose time is worth ever so 
many dollars an hour, would stop and move 
great heavy machinery just on purpose to 
bother him with his comparatively unimpor- 
tant labor. I often think of this illustra- 
tion. Only yesterday Ernest wrote a whole 
page to a poor friend, to try to convince 

im that he was wrong in thinking that we 
had struck him a damaging blow in print, 
because we wanted to get the business away 
from him that hewas doing. Why, the poor 
man did not even know that every member 
of the Root family have been wishing and 
almost praying for weeks back that the or- 
ders through the mails might stop. I pre- 
sume I never would have mentioned it had 
not this circumstance brought it out. But, 
dear friends, I have actua iy felt pained 
when a clerk has opened a letter containing 
a hundred dollars, and sometimes two or 
three hundred. For so many years I have 
been in the habit of thanking God for such 
letters, that it does seem a little strange 
now to feel sad when they come. We have 
had more business than we knew what to 
do with. We have stopped sending out 
price lists and advertisements; we have 
discouraged those who inquired about goods 
—that is, hives and sections, because we 
knew how unable we were to fill orders 
poomeny 5 and yet this poor friend would 

1ave it that we were greedy for the small 
business he was doing, and wanted it all 
ourselves. When by some blunder an adver- 
tisement was left out that should have ap- 


peared, two or three good friends have al- 
most insisted that A. I. Root kept it out be. 
cause he was afraid it would injure jis 
trade. And then when I have tried to ex- 
plain, one or two have accused me of being 
untruthful. Why, bless your hearts, dear 
friends, do you think it possible, with al] 
my cares and burdens, that I want what 
justly belongs to you? Think hard of me, if 
you choose, for our neglect during the past 
few weeks. You may even call me names, 
and accuse me of being lazy and half-heart- 
ed, and you may say I have got so I do not 
care as I once did; but, please do not hurt 
me any more by insinuating that | am 
greedy for your business. What a very sad 
picture I should present, if, after all these 
blessings God has sent me with such un- 
stinted abundance, [ should be greedy for 
still more property, more business, and 
more anxiety. any of the things you. in 
your thoughtlessness, have accused me of. | 
never knew any thing about; for it is im- 
= that anyone human being should 

able to compass or keep track of so much. 
And in saying this, please do not under- 
stand me that no one is looking after your 
kind orders. Others have taken my place. 
Other good kind Christian hearts are read- 
ing your letters, many of them, and dictat- 
ing answers in my place. Perhaps they do 
not know you asI do, and very likely they 
are so cramped for time that their answers 
are brief; but [am sure that a kindly feel- 
ing actuates them all. Iam sure that the 
Holy Spirit has a permanent lodging-place 
in the hearts of the most of these friends 
and helpers who are gathered about me, 
doing their part tothe best of their ability. 
“¥g as I would do it if I were able to doit 
all. 

During revival times we often witness the 
workings of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of 
men. A few weeks ago my old pustor, 
A. T. Reed, wrote me that he would be very 
glad to have me pass the Sabbath with him 
in a neighboring town, that I might assist 
him in the revival work now going on tliere. 
{ could not well be spared for even one day, 
at this season of the year, especially at this 
teary season; but I arranged to leave 

ome late Saturday night. and to get home 
early Monday morning. Almost as soon as 
I stepped from the train Saturday evening, 
I was ushered into a church full of pleasant, 
wide-awake, earnest people. Their very 
faces inspired me; and I talked to them 
for forty minutes. perhaps, as well as | ever 
talked in any similar audience. Before the 
meeting closed, great numbers of young and 
old, especially the former, arose and tes! ified 
for Christ Jesus. During the Sabbath | at- 
tended five different services, taking more 
or less part in all of them. I came home 
with a new inspiration in my heart for the 
cause. It was arranged that my stay ovel 
Sunday should be witha family who lad 
lately come out on the Lord’s side—at jeast 
a grown-up son and daughter had, and we 
hope and pray that the father will follow 
soon. The son and daughter were perhaps 
from eighteen to twenty, and I was at onde 
impressed with the beautiful characters ° 
the two. They were bright, enterprisiné. 
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go-ahead, remarkably intelligent, and at the 
same time their lives were consecrated to 
the Master. They especially won my re- 
spect and admiration, the more so, perhaps, 
from the fact that God had just called home 
the nfother of the household. She died in 
March. In order to save expenses, and at 
the same time make the home pleasant for 
the bereaved father, the daughter had, with 
much zeal and devotion, undertaken to fill 
the mother’s place in the household. The 
responsibility was a little new to her, and it 
touched my heart to see how anxious she 
seemed to have every thing pleasant for her 
guest, and to do as her mother would have 
done had she been alive. She did all the 
cooking and housework. Before the even- 
ing meeting she came out with a pleasant 
face, and called us in to supper. I replied, 
ina vein of pleasantry : 

“Why, my good young friend, I did not 
know we were to have any supper, and it 
hardly seems as if we need any after our 
most excellent late dinner.”’ 

“Q Mr. Root! is it really true that you 
mean exactly what you say? Did you in- 
deed consider it an excellent dinner? You 
do not know how anxious and troubled I 
felt about it; and I was so afraid that I 
should not have every thing just right, or 
just as mamma would have had it.”’ 

As she spoke the words, a look of tender- 
ness came into her face as she thought of 
the dear mother who had so recently gone; 
andit gave me, too, a —_ of that anx- 
ious spirit which I had before seen beaming 
rom her expressive hazel eyes. Had any- 
body asked me at the time what her com- 
lexion was, or what the color of her hair 

as like, 1 could not have told, for I rarel 
otice such things; but I should have said, 
lotwithstanding, that she was one of the 

ost beautiful characters (perhaps I might 

8 well say most beautiful young women) 
lat I had ever met. Now, please do not 
hink that [ am partial; for her brother was 
shandsome a young man as one often 


tets. The attraction in both was, how- 
Ver,in the line of ** pretty is that pretty 
oes. ‘These two had recently given their 
tarts to Christ under the teaching and 


teaching of our dear brother Reed, who 
hee, a few years ago, in God’s providence, 
tought me from darkness into light. 


Tother Reed has grown since then, and 
x0l's Work is growing rig ge in his hands. 
eof you who see this, doubtless know 


ae lave learned to love him. As his 
osen field of work is evangelical, he may 
ie into your neighborhood some time. If 
ee hot, | beg of you. miss seeing him 
a hearing him talk. Well, my heart was 
of the Holy Spirit during this Sunday 
os IU was an easy matter to love every- 
“’y—even the ruddy-faced saloon-keepers 
it abound in such plenty in the town of 
main. And is it any wonder that I had 
jcral times thanked God for giving me 
nes and even a brief acquaintance 
two such nice people as this boy and 
< have been telling you of ? 
“ course, [ recognized that they were hu- 
= ike the rest of us—that close acquaint- 
might develop faults in their charac- 





ters that seemed so perfect; but, dear 
friends, what is the harm of thinking well 
of everybody ? My good old mother sees so 
much good everywhere in everybody, that it 
is a standing joke among the children. If 
she chances to talk with a tramp or a Jew 
peddler, she bids him good-by, with the 
firm conviction that he isa good man; and 
I know by experience that the tramps and 
Jew peddlers—i. fact, almost everybody 
else, leave her with a feeling in their hearts, 
if not out-spoken, ‘* Well, there isa good old 
lady, any way.’’ Two or three times 1 have 
heard her called an old saint. Please ex- 
cuse this much in regard to my mother, 
dear friends. It will probably e a long, 
long while before anybody calls this son of 
hers, who is writing to you, asaint or any 
thing approaching it. But is it not our 
privilege. dear friends, to see saintly quuli- 
ties in our friends and neighbors? 

Let us now go back to the neighbors I 
was speaking about—a boy and girl of eigh- 
teen and twenty—the two whom I had 
learned to consider almost as young saints 
—at least, during my brief Sunday acquain- 
tance. Sunday afternoon, it being decora- 
tion day, I spoke briefly to an audience of 
several hundred. ‘There were four or five 
speakers present, so we all spoke briefly. 
At the close of the talk, some old neighbors 
who used to live in Medina came forward 
and took me bythe hand. As they lived 
near by, I was constrained to step into their 
home a few minutes between meetings. A 
young man—one of Ernest’s old playmates 
—was among the converts, and the Holy 
Spirit had certainly found a lodging-place 
in his heart. The poor mother had not been 
attending the meetings, and she had not 
yet risen to that point where love, hope, and 
charity brighten and ennoble ‘ our neigh- 
bors.’’ I hope she will excuse me, if she ever 
sees this, for quoting one single expression 
from her talk. When they asked me where 
I was stopping, I gave them the name. 
They were new comers, however, and not 
much acquainted. Finally the mother spoke: 

*“*Oh, yes! I know now. It is where that 
red-headed girl lives, who keeps house for 
her father.” 

_ Just then the words ‘'red-headed girl” 
jarred particularly on my spiritual state. 
It isa common expression, and may be that 
almost any one has at times indulged in 
just such words. Dear friends. is it right to 
speak in that way of any neighbor? I had 
not noticed the color of her hair before, any 
more than to remember that it was light ; 
and as she spoke feelingly of her love for 
Christ, her eyes were beautiful, and her 
face was beautiful, and her hair too. It 
seemed in keeping with her peculiar com- 
plexion. I noticed, as she sat down to the 
table, somewhat fatigued with her labors 
over the stove, a flush on her cheek. I 
knew what brought it there, and I admired 
her all the more. If there is any class of 
women ! respect and admire more than oth- 
ers. it is those who voluntarily choose to do 
their own housework ; who know what it is 
to cook and sweep, to iron and wash. The 
words ‘“ red-headed girl’ kept ringing in 
my ears They called up recollections of 
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times when I have thoughtlessly and un- 
feelingly spoken of my friends and neigh- 
bors with a lack of charity. May God hel 
me to do so no more. May that Holy Spirit 
have been telling you of help me not only to 
speak of, but to look upon every human be- 
ing as something sacred and holy—as a 
piece of God’s handiwork. And may this 
same Holy Spirit help me to see the good 
and saintly traits in fallen ruined humanity. 

‘**O Lord God, help not only my poor self, 
but help every reader of GLEANINGS to 
pray often, in faith believing, for that Holy 
Spirit that Christ Jesus thine only Son 
promised to those that ask. Help us that 
the influences of the Holy Spirit may find 
such a lodging-place in our hearts that kind- 
ness and love shall characterize our every 
thought and word and deed; and may its 
influences brighten and ennoble our poor 
hearts that are so prone to wander after 
the bad. Help us to remember our sacred 
calling; help us, who have enlisted under 
the banner of the cross, to remember our 
profession ; help us to see light ahead, and 
not darkness and ruin; help us to look up 
to the great God above, who created us in 
his own likeness and in his own image. 
Save us from the peculiar temptations 
that so often beset at least most of us, 
and which tempt us to see only the defects 
and misfortunes of the neighbors round 
about us; help us, O Lord, to see the God 
part, and inspire us with that Spirit, that 
we may be able to encourage and bring out 
the good; give us. we prav thee, of that 
Holy Spirit according to those unfailing 
promises, as in the language of our text 
to-day.” 

Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly Dove, 
With all thy quick’ning powers; 
Kindle a flame of sacred love 
In these cold hearts of ours. 











BUSINESS AT THE HOME OF THE 
HONEY-BEES. 


SOME PRETTY SEVERE CHARGES AGAINST 
A. I. ROOT. 








Don’r be troubled, dear friends ; it is not 
somebody else that lam going to complain 
of, it is only myself; and the particular rea- 
son why I speak of it is that I may ask you 
all to be slow in condemning your friends 
and neighbors, and to remember that there 
are almost always palliating circumstances 
that we do not Know all about. In the past 
two or three issues I have told you that 
things were in a rather bad shape here this 
present season, on account of the unexpect- 
ed rush for goods. Amid it all, however, 
we have tried to be prompt in answering all 
inquiries, and we have tried hard to tell the 
truth. I do not know that I have ever ex- 
horted our clerks more, relative to making 
some sort of answer to every complaint that 
has come, than this present season. Not- 
withstanding, however, a great many of our 
friends have had great reason to complain, 
and perhaps good reason to say hard things 
of your old friend. The following letter il- 
lustrates this : 

Dear Sir:—I write you once more concerning the 
supplies I ordered of you six weeks ago, which 


have failed to materialize. After four weeks had 
passed I wrote you about the matter, and yoy 
claimed that orders had overwhelmed you so that 
you had been running night and day, but would 
ship my goods the next day (May 30). 

After reasonable time for the shipping bil! to 
reach me, I wrote again for the reason you failed to 
do as you agreed, and you failed to ship, or explain 
any thing. I have talked with several bee-keepers 
about the matter, some of whom are readers of 
GLEANINGS, and all agree that your promise to me 
of May 29, that you would ship my goods to-mor. 
row, was a base deception. If you could not fil! the 
order, say 80 like aman. My bees are swarming, 
and I shall get supplies elsewhere. A _ portion of 
the goods will be worthless to me before you get 
around, if you everdo. 1 demand my money back 
by return mail. F. F. HARRINGTON, 

Hartwick, N. Y., June9. 


Whoever undertakes to carry on a busi- 
ness requiring many hands, should take in- 
to consideration the fact that sickness and 
accidents will occur more or less, as a mat- 
ter of course, and two or more should be 
trained, if possible, for the very important 
posts. The proprietor ought to ask himself 
the question almost daily, ‘* What should! 
do just now if so and so should be sick or 
kept away?” This I have tried to doto 
the extent of having one or more “ loose 
men” around, with nothing particular for 
them to do. This season has been no ex- 
ception. I mentally wondered _ several 
times what I should do if a certain one were 
disabled or kept away, and in a very few 
days the very thing happened. Sometimes 
two valuable hands were laid up at once. 
During the very height of our rush | told 
my wife that nothing would make greater 
disaster than to have something happen to 
‘* John,’ who takes the entire charge of 0r- 
ders, and tells people what we can do ant 
what we can notdo. Well, John sprained 
his ankle at this very crisis, and was kept 
from the office nearly two whole weeks. 
But even when he could hardly endure the 
pain, the clerks were running to him with 
inquiries concerning business. ‘This state 
of affairs threw our good friend Harrington 
behind, with a lot of others. Although Er 
nest was pretty well burdened with the 
journal matter, bees, and attendant letters, 
he took Mr. Calvert’s place as best he could, 
and wrote the letter promising that the 
goods should be shipped May 30. He did 
this because ** Jacob” told him they could 
surely go at that time. But there are other 
“big guns” in our establishment besides 
Jacob; and somebody overruled Jacob's 
ruling, it seems, and, in fact, in John's ab- 
sence there were several who had _ 

romised, and the promises could not we, 
be all fulfilled at once. The postal car 
which friend H. says was not answered Wis 
answered promptly, but perhaps not as ot 
plicitly as the urgency of the case demane 
ed. About the time the goods did go, ! F 
hold of the transaction and declared t . 
this shipment should be put_on the a 
train, even if it stopped everybody elge.. oe td 
I do not know that even J had a right 
say this, for a promise is as binding a 
one manas toward another. It is true, 
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although Ernest gave the positive promise 
that the goods would go promptly, they did 
not go until seren days afterward. Under 
the circumstances, friend H. was quite ex- 
eusable in deciding that Ernest's promise 
was a“ base deception.”’ If he knew Ernest, 
however, he would never think of accusing 
him of trying to deceive anybody. Ernest 
is sometimes forgetful ; but when he made 
the promise, he had no thought that it would 
not be kept. Now, I am very well aware, 
friends, that apologies are very well, so far 
as they go; but in cases like the above (and 
[fear there have been quite a number of 
them), the only thing that can be done is to 
ask these friends who have been * hum- 
bugged”? by receiving promises that have 
not been kept, to make out their bills for 
damages. The only honorable apology, in 
my opinion, for such kind of business, isa 
dollurs-and-cents apology. Friend H., make 
out your bill, and we will try to meet it. 
Meanwhile, A. I. Root begs that you will 
put out your hand with as much good grace 
as you can, under the circumstances, and 
“shake.” Yes, even if we are going to 
quarrel, let us shake first ; and if we can not 
shake afler we get through, we shall be so 
much ahead any way. Hundreds of dollars 
have been already sent back, and a good 
deal of it just as soon as the letter was re- 
ceived, because the order was to ship at 
once or not at all; and we stand ready to 
return every dollar that has been sent us 
just as soon as we are told to, providing the 
goods have not already gone. 


kDITORIAL. 


Thou hast been a shelter for me.—PSaLM 61: 3. 




















WHY DO THE BEES KILL OFF THEIR DRONES IN 
JUNE? 

SO many have asked this question during the 
past few days we have thought best to answer it 
here. I know of no other cause for such a state of 
affairs than a break in the honey-flow or pasturage; 
and, asa general thing, it indicates that you had 
better commence feeding until honey begins to 


come. If you do not, you will lose in brood ina 
way that will be damaging to your colony, even if 
you do not lose the colony outright by starvation. 
Watch the honey-flow, especially if you have col- 


onies nearly destitute of stores. 
HOW WE ARE GETTING OUT IN FILLING ORDERS 
AT THIS DATE, JUNE 13. 








We., dear friends, we are still running night 
und day, with 500 or 600 orders ahead of us; but al- 
though the number of orders is large, the amount 
of goods to be sent is not nearly so great, for the 
orders are small, comparatively. We expect by 
July Ist to be up in every department. In fact, 
every thing now goes almost by return mail, or by 
return express or return train, unless it calls for 


hives and sections. Our wax-room is so Well ahead 
they have come down to ten hours a day, so you 


9 have any thing in the line of foundation right 


QUEENS AT LOW PRICES. 


We ure well aware that queens are offered by dif- 
ferent parties lower than we dare undertake to fur- 
nish (hem. Those ordering should remember, how- 


rit that we have for years been in the habit of 
‘aving queens on our table every day, ready to be 
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sent out by the first mail. Now, at least some of 
those who offer queens at low prices do not send 
them promptly. Perhaps our readers know how 
many, better than we do. Another thing, those 
who order queens often live some distance from 
their postoffice. People write us about making a 
trip to the postoffice every day for a week, and that 
where the postoffice is three orfour miles away. 
Imagine the trouble and expense it makes when 
the queens are not sent promptly. Another thing, 
those who are new in the business often fail in get- 
ting queens to go through alive. I fear that some 
of our younger friends have thoughtlessly figured 
up that they could do well in selling untested 
queens for 50 cents; but when they come to find, 
though, in experience, that half of them or more die 
before reaching their destination, they sometimes 
get into real trouble. Now, I do not make these re- 
marks because I wish you to send your orders to 
us, but because I wish those who propose advertis- 
ing queens at very low prices would think well and 
be careful before they embark in the business. 





THE NEW WATER-CURE TREATMENT. 

A HosT of letters have been received since our 
last; and the greater part of them—in fact, I might 
say all—who have purchased the secret of Dr. Hall 
speak in praise of this drugless remedy. Many 
give actual experiences of where it has been the 
means of saving life. They say, too, that before 
going to Dr. Hall, they had applied to our physi- 
cians right and left. If this is true, it is a rather 
sad state of affairs; but I can hardly believe that 
the average family physician is ignorant of reme- 
dies that have been laid down in our medical books, 
and even our common family doctor books, for 
ages. I am inclined to think that those good 
friends who have invested their $400 area little 
prejudiced against our doctors, and a little biased 
in favor of Dr. Hall. Iam, however, well satisfied 
that even Dr. Hall’s manner of doing business has 
been the means of saving life, and giving health to 
many more. Thenisit not right for him to take 
$4.00 from the sick and suffering for his little 
pamphlet? These friends I have been speaking of 
try to make out itis right, even though the treat- 
mentisinour common doctor books. Now comes 
the question, ‘‘ What is right in such a state of 
affairs?’ Why, it seems to meto bea very simple 
matter. All valuable information comes to us 
through books and periodicals. Let Dr. Hall give 
us a nice little book, fully illustrated, and filled 
with testimonials and experiences from those who 
have used this treatment. Sell this book at about 
the price similar books are ordinarily sold. By this 
means he will do a hundred times more good, and I 
think very likely he will get just as much money. 
I myself should be very glad to give the booka 
recommendation. I should like to have it, how- 
ever, embody also the opinions of some of our lead- 
ing physicians. 


BEAUTY VERSUS UTILITY, AGAIN. 

On page 434 of GLEANINGS for June 1, in speak- 
ing of some yellow bees sent by Mr. Jacob T. Timpe, 
the type made us describe them as “‘ yellow-banded 
workers.”’ What we meant to have said was, “ Five 
yellow-banded workers.”’ Through the sickness of 
several of the clerks, the writer was obliged to at- 
tend to other work and omit some proof-reading. 
In this connection we would say that Mr. Timpe 
takes some exceptions to our having suggested in 
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this editorial the possibility that these four and 
five banded bees might contain some Cyprian blood. 
He assures us the bees in question are from pure 
Italian stock, and are not of Cyprian descent. In 
proof he sends another cage of bees which are in- 
deed handsome five-banded bees. Though they 
resemble very closely some yellow Cyprians they 
are no doubt of purely Italian origin. 


SENDING SPECIMENS OF FOUL BROOD BY MAIL. 
EVERY season we have more or less such samples 
sent in paper boxes, which are often burst openin 
the mail-bags. The clerk who opens the mail sets 
the specimen in a certain place until the letter de- 
scribing itis found. Then the one who examines 
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BEAUTIFUL BEES 332 2'3272,2!""~ 
G00D QUALITIE are always 


profitable, 


If you want Bees and Queens that combine beau- 
ty and good qualities to a marked degree, write for 
circular giving low prices. No circulars sent out 
unless applied for. CHAS, D. DUVALL, 
5tfdb Spencerville, Mont. Co., "id. 
tarln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGs, 





“HANDLING BEES.” Price 8 Cts. 


it to see whether it is real foul brood or not may be | 


careless. They ought not to be in our establisb- 
ment, for foul brood has cost us already more than 


$1000, clean cash. The point is, this sending of | 
samples or specimens by mail or express, or any | 


other way, should be stopped. It is very dangerous, 
and there is not a bit of need of it. We can tell you 


from description just as well as to see the brood | 


itseif; and our text-books and journals have all 
described it, over and over. Please do not send any 
suspicious comb through the mails or in any other 
way. Let all the bee-journals echo the request. If 
you are afraid it is in your hives, examine the de- 
scription in our text-books; then if you are not 
satisfied, state the matter plainly; write to us or 
some other competent authority. Meanwhile take 
every precaution against spreading. It should be 
treated like scarlet tever, yellow fever, cholera, 
ete. Stamp it out of existence; and by no manner 
of means give a chance of spreading it by your own 
thoughtlessness or foolishness. 


THE A B C BOOK. 

WeE have had agreat many very kind notices of 

the A BC book, but never a kinder one, or one that 

we consider more complimentary, than the one 

made by Bro. Newman in the American Bee Journal, 
page 363. The following is the notice: 


The A BC of Bee Culture, by A. I. Root, has 
again been revised and enlarged, and the new edi- 
tion is nowon our shelves. It contains 420 pages. 
and is profusely illustrated. It is the cheapest, and 
one of the best—if not the very best—of all the 
books on apiculture in existence. We congratulate 
Aree: an upon the perfection and excellence of 

8 book. 


This is more highly appreciated, because friend 
Newman is not only the publisher of a bee-journal, 
but the author of a most excellent bee-book, anda 
practical printer besides. This state of feeling be- 
tween publishers is indeed pleasant; and this is not 
confined to publishers of bee literature either. When 
G. B. Lewis & Co. suffered loss by fire recently, it 
will be remembered they received messages of con- 
dolement from other supply-dealers, with offers of 
assistance. AsC.C. Miller said recently, it seems 
as ifthe millenium of brotherly feeling and good 
will were now among apiculturists. The American 
Bee Journal is alwaysontime. We never saw one 
copy in all the hundreds that have come to us that 
was poorly printed—over-inked or under-inked. 
They are always a model in typographical appear- 
ance. We areina position to know that it is not 
an easy thing to be out on time, nor to make every 
number of a periodical an exact duplicate of the 
others typographically. We do not say this be- 


cause we desire to reciprocate friend Newman’s | 


Itfdb Brromaw & Hermzenroror, Abronia, Mich. 


kindness,but because it is something for publishers 
to emulate. 


A chapter from ‘*The Hive and Honey Bee, ke- 
vised,”’ treating of taming and handling bees; just 
the thing for beginners. Circular, with advice to 


beginners, samples of foundation, etc., free. 
CHAS. DADAN'T & SON, 

Hamilton, Hancock Co., {linois. 
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Look Here! Supplies Cheap 


Italian and Albino Queens and Bees; Chaff and 
Simplicity and Nonpareil Hives. 
Extractors, Smokers. Foundation, Surplus Section 
Boxes, Root’s Perforated Zine. Price List 
Free. Write for One. 

A. A. BYARD, WEST CHESTERFIELD, CHESHIRE C0., N. E. 
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. ELEVEN YEARS 
ae WITHOUT A 
PARALLEL, AND 
THE STAND- 
ARD IN EVERY 
CIVILIZED 
COUNTRY. 
Bingham & Hetherington 
Patent Uncapping-Knife, 
Standard Size. 
Bingham’s Patent Smokers, 
Six Sizes and Prices. 


Doctor Smoker, 3% in, postpaid ... $2.00 
Conqueror * EE ey “ <6 ee 








tBEST 





Large ni 2% °° 5 ine 
Extra (wide shield) 2- * - os 
Plain(narrow “ )2 in 3 ... 100 
Little Wonder, | Diag ” se. OO 
Uncapping Knife..... .115 


Sent promptly on receipt of price. To 
sell again, send fur dozen and half-dozen rates. 


Milledgeville, Ill., March 8, 1890. 
Sctrs:—Smokers received to-day. and count cor 
rectly. Am ready for orders. If others feel as I do 
your trade will boom. Truly, F. A. SNELL. 


Vermillion, 8. Dak., Feb. 17, 189. 
Strs:—I consider your smokers the best made for 
any purpose. I have had 15 years’ experience with 
300 or 400 swarms of bees, and know whereof I speak. 
Very truly, R. A. MORGAN. 


Sarahsville, Ohio, March 12, 1890. 
Strs:—The smoker I have has done good service 
since 1883. Yours truly, DANIEL BROTHERS. 


Send for descriptive ciréular and testimonials to 
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